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set a good example of the happy employment 
of this sort of humour against his adversaries, 


Papistry Storm'd ; or, the Digin’ Down o’ | His ludicrous relations of popish disasters, 


the Cathedral : ane Poem, in Sax Sangs. 
By M. W. T. 12mo. pp. 240. Edin- 
burgh, 1827. Oliver and Boyd. 


For playfulness of fancy and a certain curi- 
osa felicitas of expression, Mr. Tennant stands 
unrivalled. Without imitation he has the 
variety and simplicity of the older writers in 
the same line, and possesses the art, so emi- 
nently distinguishing a trait in true genius, 
of seizing upon every combination of the lan- 
guage in which he writes and all its variety 
of idioms, to express the nicest distinctions, 
and the most rapid development of thought. 
Aware of his talent in this respect, he has, in 
the jeu-d'esprit before us, judiciously chosen 
for his purpose a language above all others 
rich in idiomatic variety, and so admirably 
flexible, that, like the music of the people to 
whom it belongs, it is equally adapted to the 
most plaintive complaints and the most lively 
effusions of the muse. We cannot, however, 
do better than give Mr. Tennant’s own 
words. ‘It is a daring thing, now-a-days, to 
write a long poem in Scottish. Yet that lan- 
guage; the richest, perhaps, and most flexible 
for humorous purposes, of any dialect of mo- 
dern Europe,—that in which our accomplish- 
ed and facétious Stewarts once deigned to 
sport their wit, and to pen their lively lays,— 
which was once honourably sounded from 
our pulpits, at our tribunals, and in the halls 
of our nobility,—deserves to be recalled now 
and then, if possible, to the ears and recollec- 
tions of this our anglicised and prim gencra- 
tion, that they may know in what terms their 
forefathers spoke, and jested, and laughed. 

The author has borrowed the style and 
manner and diversified strophes of Sir David 
Lindsay. He may be considered the Chau- 
cer of Scotland; and in his writings, and in 
those of Dunbar, appear, more than in those 
of any other of our vernacular poets, the face- 
tious strength, fluency, and vivacity of our na- 
tive speech. 

The Demolition, which is the theme of 
these verses, is of some interest in the history 
of Fife. Hardly has it ever been much ap- 
planded ; it has been palliated rather as an 
extraordinary achievement of popular excite- 
ment, as an ebullition of ultra-protestantism, 
condemned or at least disclaimed by the 
Principal leaders. It may therefore be deem- 
ed fur game for a humourist, who intermed- 
: les not with principles,—these are too deep- 
be = too sacred for his light and playful 
re »—but who has a right to appropriate 
© himself acts of popular violence or extrava- 
xance as a proper subject for facetious narra- 





distresses, and discomfitures, show much dex- 
terity in their kind, and prove him to have 
been a man not only of sound head, but, had 
he chosen to indulge it, of excellent jocu- 
larity.’ 

The following extracts will enable our rea- 
ders to judge of the merits of this curious 
poem :— 

‘ Say, first, what set the folks a-fire, 

And made them wraithly to conspire, 
Contrair Cathedral, monk, and spire ? 

The cardinal’s bluid (now rest his saul!) 
Lay clotter’t on the castill-wall, 

And bauld Johne Knox, now grown the baulder, 
That Beaton lay in’s kist the caulder, 
Past like a lion round the land, 

And wi’ the wangyle in his hand, 

And wechtie Calvin in his wallet, 

Was as it were an iron mallet 

To break the Man o’ Sin to flinders, 

And hurl the *‘ mass” amang the cinders ; 
He preachit east, he preachit wast ; 

His voice was as the whirlwind’s blast, 

That aftentimes, in days o’ simmer, 
Comes swirlin’ sudden frae the sea, 

And swoops the hay-cocks aff the lea, 

And tirls the kirks, and strips the timmer ; 
The vera steeples round about 
Rebellowed to his nobill shout, 

And rang wi’ texts baith in and out; 

The dows and daws that there aboundit, 
As if affrichtit and confoundit, 
Out-whirr’d and whitter’t at the sound o't; 
The bells and bartisans reboundit; 

Strang pupits flew about in blads, 
Lreakin’ the hearers’ pows wi’ dads ; 

Men, women, kirtied girls, and lads, 

Were fir’d and furiated in squads ; 

Sae wud and wicket was their wraith 


| Gainst papish trash and idol-graith, 


The patter’d prayers and beads, 
They scarce could sattle on the benches, 
But cock’t their fists in fearfu’ clenches, 
And slappit furiouslie their henches, 

And shook their angrie beads. 
Ae man bang’t upwarts frae his place, 
And toss’t his nieve, withouten grace, 
Richt i’ the Virgin Mary’s face. 
Anither wicht was mair uncivil ; 
He brak St. Ayle owr by the neevil, 
And bann’d baith pieces to the deevil. 
Some say,—maybe "twas but a clatter,— 
That the town’s piper, wi’ a blatter, 
Whummlet and skail’t the halie water; 
Be’t true, be’t fause, it’s little matter : 
Had Bellarmine been sittin’ cockin 
In Anster kirk, he’d gat a yokin’ 
Yon day, that wou'd hae cow’d his croakin’, 
And garr'd his head hing like a doken: 
The vera dead men’s mooler’t banes, 
That i’ the kirk-ayle lay at rest, 





t . . r . 
‘en or animadversion. Knox himself has | 


Amaist cauglit life aneath their stanes, 
And bowtit up amang the rest 





To smash the stany saints, whilk they 
Had worship’t on a former day 
Whan tabernaclin’ i’ their clay ! 


But hoolie, Muse! reprime your haste ; 
Descrybe mair gently a’ the matter; 
Ye needna rin as ye were chas'd, 
And blast and blaw wi’ sic a biatter! 


Now, had the sun’s meridian chair 
Been heiz'd up heicher i’ the air, 
The fiery bull, that, e’en and morn, 
Keeps ever buttin’ at Orion, 

Had toss’t Apollo up in scorn 

Aff frae his star-betippet horn, 

And up the zodiack sent bim flyin’ ; 
The Twins, where up they stand on heicht, 
Stretch’d out their arms, aye glitterand bricht, 

And caught him mid a show’r o’ beams, 
That halflins blindet wi’ their sheen, 

As down they fell intil his een, 

The gentle Castor wi’ their gleams : 
And merry May, fram whare she lay 

In Abyssinia’s gardens sleepin’, 

Wak'd by the hours frae bonnie bowers, 

Up Titan’s peth comes lampin’, leapin’ ; 
And ever as she gaes a-trippin’, 
Her fingers in ber basket dippin’, 
Pick witch-bells out, dear daffodillies, 
Kingcups and spinks, and livelie lilies, 
And sparple them in frisky mirth 
Ow’r the great waist o’ mither Yerth. 
Auld mither Yerth, now sick o’ frost, 

Unwrinkles a’ her cauldrife face, 
And shines abraid thro’ ilka coast, 

And breirds and beautifies apace: 
’Mid sic joyeusitie, I wot, 
Th’ east neuk o’ Fife was nae forgot: 
The aits and barley there were springin’, 
The lavricks i’ the lift were singin’, 
The leas wi’ ploughmen’s lilts were ringin’; - 
Auld grandshers at their doors sat beikin, 
While younksters, by the sea-side streikin’, 
Gaed paidlin’ in without a breik on; 
E’en senseless kye did rowt wi’ glee ; 
The sillie fishes i’ the sea 
Lap frae their element in play 
To kiss the gowden gleam o’ day. 
Nae marvel then, that, to bis mither, 

Cried Piper-Jock, ** May I be licket, 
Gin there has been sic guid spring-weather 

Syn’ Cardinal Beaton’s craig was sticket!" 
Sic was the season, siccau wedder, 

When Maister Knox and Maister 
Twa cronies link’t in love thegidder, 

Merrilie march’d frae Edinbrogh, 

To hunt the Roman beast in Fife, 

And ettle fiercely at his life 

W’ Calvin’s lang sharp-nebbit knife. 

The tane atween Kinghorn and Crail 
Eastlins frae town to town gaed preachin’ ; 
The tither, nae less brym in zeal, 

In landwart parochins gaed stretchin’. 


There is nothing finer in the descriptive 
parts of Burns than the above picture,—it 
has the very sparkle of a fresh sun-brght 
morning ; but we continue :— 
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The Upper Largo and the Nether 
Deem‘d papistry now but a blether; 
Weems cried out, ** Hang it in a tether.” 
The sinfn’ bodies o° the Elie 
Were spain’d frae image-worship hailly ; 
St. Monan’s fishermen, brain-wud, ‘ 
Flang their auld dead stock-saint 0° wood 
Aff their puir pier intil the flood ; 
Mad Pittenweem waged deadly weir 
Wii’ their fat capon-lined prior; 
(Need little wonder be o” that ; 
They were sae lean, and he sae fat ') 
Wast Anster town was clean uprisen ; 
East Anster burghers, monie a dozen, 
Were fraithin’ at the mou’, and fizzin’ 

At beads and halie water ; 
Cauld Cellardyke had ta’en the gee ; 
Her boats, deil ane was now at sea, 
Haddocks and skate were let abee 

For m.ir important matter ; 
Crail town was up wi’ gashin’ gabs ; 
Wabsters, throu’ zeal, forgat their wabs ; 
Tailors’ tierce mou’s gaif bitter stabs ; 
And brewsters’ tongues, wi’ dads and dabs, 

Rome’s skelpie-limmer thumpet ; 
Clerk Diston ca’d the paip an ass ; 
And the strang craig o’ Baillie Glass, 
Through ilka street as he did pass, 
Against our Ladie and the mass 

Gaed rairin’ like a trumpet.’ 


The des¢ription also of that happy place, 


. where care hath never yet been kent to dwell’ 
6 very fine :-— 


‘ There is within the warld somewhair 
(1 ken it, though I downa tell) 
A hollow, happie place, where Care, 
That hunts poor mortals late and air, 
Hath never yet been kent to dwell. 
For why? Fun at the door-stane stands, 
And slaps him back wi’ baith his hands. 
That temple's flures and wa’s are lined 
Wi‘ leifsum pictures a’ kinkind; 
1lk comie scene of ilka age, 
Glean’d out of ilka sayar’s page, 
Frae him wha sang how mouse and frog 
Waged bluidy bruilzie i’ their bog, 
Garrin’ its rashies shake and shog, 
Down to that later baird wha tauld, 
lfiow, for ane useless bucket auld, 
The Lombard hosts ilk ither maul’d : 
A’ thae, ensculptur’d bricht and braw, 
Garnish’t ilk bonnie marble wa’; 
Great gaulfs o’ lauchter aye resound 
la ila corner round and round, 
Like roarie-buckies, i’ their din, 
Loud soundin’ as the sea comes in : 
Syk is the nature o’ that grot 
‘Yo echoe sae, e’en should there not 
Be gaupin body on the spot ; 
Around the altar prance and pace 
Globe-cheekit Fun, whase fatty face 
Sonnily blumes wi’ glad grimace, 
And Comus, his renownit brither, 
( fwiu-bairns o’ Revelry their mither,) 
Ticklin’ to frenzy ane anither; 
As priests and as attendants, they 
Wait on and serve baith nicht and day, 
Eniavishin’ Dan Momus* nose 
Wi’ tumes frae comedie and play, 
Ballad, and mime, and roundeilay, 
‘The marrow o’ sweet verse and prose, 
Wharewi' that altar aye is fed, 
Makin’ wi’ smeik bis naistrills gled :— 
Aipfi the godkin sits in pride, 
Exultin’ in the jokes o* men, 
And thro’ his mask, that jimp can hide 
‘The glee that on his cheeks doth ride, 
Biinks waggish glances now and then, 
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_And flytes upon his priests sae jolly 
For heaviness and melancholy ; 
Tue friskier for the flytin’, they 
Gaffiw and smirkle in their play. 
Mid sic like daffery and glaikin’, 
Baith god and priest were merry-makin’, 
When, hark! upon the gowden door, 
Tirl! comes a rap, as seld’ before ; 
Sir Pun uplifts the sneck, 
And, lo! the goddess in her glore 
Gaes in and mak’s her beck; 
Dan Momus look’t bombas’d a wee 
Her learnit ladyship to see ; 
Quo’ she,—* Ali hail, sweet son o’ Nox! 
Father o° dathin, jaips, and jokes ?’— 
O, be na put in fiicht, 
That thus ! bang upon thine een 
Sue sudden, wi’ confoundin’ sheen, 
Down fram Olympus heicht ; 
[ hae a sma’ demand to make, 
Wuilk, for mine and my deddy’s sake, 
I hope thou'lt think na scorn to take 
Some fashery to do riebt.” 
Quo® he,—* Speik out your will mair clear; 
Muss! I am giad to see you here ; 
You've been a stranger monie a year; 
Ye're welcome to my sicht.”’ 
Quo’ she,— | maunnn tarry lang ; 
Fife’s meiry bodies now are thrang 
Berappin’ wi’ their tongues, ding-dang, 
Sir Paip and a’ his rotten gang; 
Their cause is your's and mine, 
And it is Learning’s; thairfore come 
And Jet us at the bawd o’ Rome: 
Her bordel-bouse maun down be plucket, 
tier huge Augean stable muckit, 
Eve Lear shoot up and shine: 
Gang you then to auld Caryl town, 
(An auneient brogh o° some renown, 
Near to the neis o’ Fife,) 
There catch and cleik her cunnin’ clark, 
And in bis bosom clap a spark, 
Enfiamin’® him for this guid wark 
O* kirk-rapyne and strife ; 
While L sall aff to Anster town, 
And raise a chieftain 0° renown, 
Makin’ him fiery-wud and bown 
To seek the harlot’s life. 
Gude Fisher- Willie is his name, 
For lollardrie o’ meikle fame, 
Wha sits within his house 0’ Dreil 
Blasphemin’ with a valiant zeal 
Twa ne’er-do-weels, the Paip and deil, 
Wi’ gleeks at Guise and Many ; 
He and the clerk, twin-heroes baith, 
At our suggest, shall no be laith 
_(Bein’ wally wichts and wary) 
To raise the mob, for ‘sauJt and seaith, 
And sailzie kirk wi’ weir and wraith, 
And make a fierie-farie.” 
Thus said, Dan Momus wasna slaw, 
By lachter, his assent to shaw ; 
lie nicker't sie a lang gaffaw 
The cavern rang frae wa’ to wa’: 
Anon, he, in a blink, 
Tucks up his pyrnit tunic bra, 
And, whirrin’ throw’ the key-hole sma’, 
Down, down the heav’n’s star-studdit ha’ 
Gaes whizzin’ like a fiery ba’, 
Mair quick than man can think ; 
He lichts, preceese at auchit o'clock, 
On Crail’s auld steeple’s weathercock ; 
Tip-taes upon its capper crown 
‘He stands, and casts bis cen about 
Round-the hale houses o’ the town, 
To spy the noble not’ry out.’ 
With the following we must end our ex- 


= — 


‘Amid this dridder and this flurry, 
St. Magdalen’s big beil in a hurry 
Begoud to reissle hurry-scurry : 
That jowin’ jangle was the ca’ 
For th’ Abbey people, ane and a’, 
To congregate i’ th’ Frater-ha’: 
‘Twas hour o’ dine or thereabout ; 
Hunger was i’ their wambes nae doubt, 
But terrour, too, was round about; 
And terrour garr’d them luoup pell-mell 
Frae senzie-house, kirk, court, and cell, 
In omne-gatherum at that bell ; 
As whan the bees some day in June 
Stravaig frae risin’ sun till noon ; 
If mirky clouds in the afternoon 

Come stowfin’ up the west, 
Hear they but anes the thunner-claps, 
And in the leaves the plouterin’ draps, 
They gi’e their sma’ wings sudden claps, 
And hurry hamewarts to their scaps 

For cozy skoug and rest ; 
Sae did tiat Abbey people a’ 
ffrey’t flee to the Frater ha’, 
Canon, and monk, and dean, and prior, 
And batie-bum, and beggin’ freir, 
A congregation wode wi’ fear, 
Though fat, in dulesome dreiry cheir: 
The porch ne’er witness’t sic a flither ; 
They pous’d, they jundy’d ane anither ; 
Their wambes afftimes were jamm’d thegither; 
Mair space they had 1’ th’ ha’, though thrang!= 
It was a dainty room and lang ; 
(1am a mun of five feet three ; 
Twas twenty times the length o” me :) 
Guid hap, their dinner then was laid 
Upon the tables lang and braid, 
Wi’ damask napery owrspread ; 
And gowden truncheors like the moon, 
Wi’ correspondin’ fork and spoon ; 
A wilderness 0’ meat was set 5 
Sea, sui!, and sky, were here a’ met 5 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, baith cauld and het; 
And florentines, and pies, and tarts, 
Rang’d here and there in sindry parts, 
And sauces, soups, and geills, and creams, 
Up-stowfin’ to the roof their steams, 
Wi’ bonnie fruitage, ripe and red, 
In silverised baskets spread : 
And siller jugs and stoups divine 
O’ malvesie and claret. wine, 
Shimmering like suns in order fine : 
Temptation reel’d iu tass and bicker, 
Dancin’ divinely ’mang the liquor; 
It wad a Nazarite provokit 
To break his vow and tak a bok o’t, 
Until bis hail-life’s drowth were slockit : 


| Had I been there that nicht, I think, 


Though I’m a man o’ little drink, 
[ wadna been sae doons perjink 5 
But taen an over-loup for sport :— 
l’d got the Paip’s indulgence for't! 





GODWIN’S COMMONWEALTH. 
(Conclnded from p.419.) 

Turre is hardly any where to be found 
a more interesting piece of historical writing 
than the latter half of this volume. ‘The 
change of Cromwell, from the character In 
which more of religious fanaticism was he 
than anything else, to one of resolute avy 
cunning, and the methods he pursued 

make himself the head of the constitution, 
are displayed with a philosophical ee. 
of the circumstances that attended these @ . 
rations in the character of Cromwell a. 
government, that renders the work © ° 





tracts. It is in the same vein of excellent 
humour as the foregoing:— 


Godwin worthy of the highest praise. 
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¢‘ When the gallant spirit of Ireton departed, 
the good genius of the commonwealth and of 
Cromwell took its flight. The ligature and 


holdfast, which bound these together in firm | 


conjunction, the individual who, more than 
any other, had the power to control the mighty 
mind of the general, and retgin bim in the path 
of his duty, was gone. They saw each other 
fur the last time in May, 1650. ‘Tie esteem 
and reverence of Cromwell for bis friend no 
doubt remained. But absence, which is said 
to be the death of love, greatly impairs the per- 
fect cordialitics, as it renders impracticab'e the 
hourly communications which are the best nu- 
triment of friendship. The future lord pro- 
tector found the visions of ambition perpetually 
opening on his mind. How he would have 
conducted himself if Ireton had continued to 
live, cannot now be told. But he immediately 
felt the difference, and was conscious to the 
yemoval of an awe under which he had expe- 
rienced a certain uneasiness. 

‘The second day after the news of Ireton’s 
decease, Cromwell called a meeting of several 
members of parliament and some chief officers 
of the army at the speaker's house ; and, a con- 


siderable number being present, he suggested | 


tothem that, now that the late king was dead, 
and his son defeated, it seemed necessary to 
come to a settlement of the nation. Whitlocke 
suggested, that it was requisite in the first 
place to decide, whether the future government 
should be in the form of an absolute republic, 
or with some mixture of monarchy. And Crom- 
well immediately rejoined, taat the lord com- 
missioner had started the right point ; to which 
he added that, if a mixed monarchy appeared 
to be the sense of the meeting, it would next 
be the question to consider in whose hands tle 
monarchical power was to be placed. The 
lawyers were generally for a mixed monarchy, 
and many, particularly Widdrington, for con- 
ferring the crown on the Duke of Gloucester, 
the third son of the late king; the soldiers for 
the most part, especially Whalley and Desbo- 
rough, expressed themselves averse to any 
thing partaking of monarchy. 
served that it was a point not very easy to be 
determined. Much other discourse occurred ; 
but the company parted without coming to any 
conclusion. 
this means the sentiments of the persons pre- 
sent, and regulated himself accordingly. 

‘The great object in the contemplation of the 
present rulers was the constituting a new par- 
liatent. 
tal principle of the commonwealth. Till these 
were established, till the child, exposed, as 
Marten said, on the river’s brink, had attained 


his full stature, and was admitted to have ar- , | 
road, and made such observations of his de- | 


rived at years of discretion, nothing was con- 
Solidated, nothing permanent was done, The 
government that now existed could be nothing 
more than a government ad interim. 

‘Of this the persons at the helm of affairs 
were fully aware; but they dreaded a prema- 
ture abandonment of the power they now held 
for the public benefit. They early brought for- 
ward the question of the mode in which future 
parliaments should be chosen, and the times of 
their sitting. On the 15th of May, 1649, a 
committee was appointed to take the subject 
into consideration, consisting of Sir Henry 
Vane, senior and junior, Ireton, Scot, Algernon 
Sidney, and four other persons. This commit- 
tee did not bring in its report til the 9th of 
January of the foliowing year, some change 
having in the mean time taken place in the 


Se 


Fleetwood ob- | 


Meanwhile Cromwell learned by | 


Successive parliaments were the vi- | 


ton being on service in Ireland. 
position recommended in the report, which was 
brought in by Vane, coincided with the sug- 
gestion of the Agreement of the People, ten- 
dered by the general council of the army twelve 
months before, that the representation of the 
people of England should consist of four hun- 
dred members, though with a distribution to 
the counties, and the towns within them, some- 
| what different. They referred the succession 


of parliaments, aud the qualifications of the | 


The first pro- | 


electors and elected to future consideration. | 


And they recommended, that all members now 
sitting in parliament should be counted in the 
next parliament, as 
places for which they at present sat. The first 
proposition, that the representatives should be 
in number four hundred, was voted by parlia- 
ment on the day that the report was brought 
up; the rest was deferred. 

‘It was next referred to a committee of the 


few interruptions till the middle of August. 
Its sittings were afterwards resumed about the 
end of October, and continued till the spring 
of the following year. They appear on the 
| whole, by the Journals, to have amounted to 
| forty-eight. 
‘ What was done in these different sittings 
| we have no means of ascertaining. Probably 
in many instances they were pro formd only ; 
and the chairman had no sooner taken his 
place, than a motion of adjournment followed. 
The routine of parliamentary proceeding was 
suffered to go on, while those in the direction 
of affairs felt unwilling to take a peremptory 
step, where any hasty measure might be at- 
tended with momentous consequences. They 
still waited, till the success of the common- 
wealth-government should be found of the most 
unquestionable and dazzling character. ‘They 
still watched, with the affection of a mother to- 
wards her offspring, and probably with the pure 
love of a patriot for the public weal. It was 
an anxious question that was before them, to 
consider when, and with what preparatory 
measures the nation might be trusted with its 
| own interests, secure that no disgraceful and 
| no calamitous consequences would be the re- 
sult. These were no ordinary times; and 
those who seeined now to have every thing at 
their disposal, would .be answerable for all the 
mischiefs, to which they gave way, or which 
they might seem to authorise, 

‘Strange things were brewing in the mind 


——— 








action at Worcester to the metropolis. Hugh 
Peters, the divine, who was greatly respected 
by the leading men of bis time, saw him on the 


meauonr, as induced hii to say to a friend in 
confidence, Cromwell will make himself our 
| king. We have already noticed his conversa- 
_tion with the commissioners sent by the par- 
'liament to congratulate him, during the even- 
ing they spent together at Aylesbury, who had 


cles together, 


representatives for the | 


whole house to determine on the following par- | 
ticulars; and this committee sat weekly with | 





and critical a path, Cromwell had it at ali times 
in Lis power to annoy them, by bringing fos- 
| ward a topic which must on many accounts be 


attended with popularity, His thoughts car- 
ried bim farther than this. He saw, as they 
Saw, that the nation was divided into three 
parties, aud that the present governmeut lad 
not certainly the cordial support of more than 
one in three, of the nation in general, or through 
its different ranks. He reasoned thus: There 
needs some common principle to reconcile these 
dissentions, and bind these discordant parti- 
Thar principle must be mo- 
narchy. There is something in kingly govern 
ment particularly adapted to the superficial and 
frivolous cliaracter of the bulk of mankind,whe- 
ther high or low. There is that in it which in- 
Spires them with awe It spreads hope, and 
seduction, and the anticipation of advantage, 
through an extensive circle. ‘To those that are 
not within the reach of its more genial beams, 
it still gives an object to dazzle, to amuse, and 
to astonish. As the bulk of mankind regards 
national prowess and victory as something for 
each individual to plume himself upon, just so 
processions and shows, and the magnificence 
of a court make each individual of the state to 
which it pertains proud, as if be had a share in 
it. Itis only thus, so Cromwell argued, that 
we can ever have a parliament. Let us extin- 
guish all hopes in the Stuart race. Both royal 
ists and presbyterians desire a king. Let as 
give them one; not indeed the man they 
would choose; but, when once they have a 
king, they will easily be reconciled, and ia 
time becoine loyal to him. They will call him 
at first an upstart and a usurper; but novelty 
is a feeling of brief endurance, and men soon 
learn to feel a certain value for him who is ae- 
companied with magnificence, and display, 
and the power of distributing both wealth and 
honours. As a commonwealth, we may in 
vain hope ever to secure the attachment, or ob- 
tain the support of the flaunting royulist, or the 
demure presbyterian. But give them a new 
dynasty; and you give them the substance of 
What they wish for, with only a small change 
in the form, or rather in the patronymic appel- 
lation of the individual. 

‘ These are not loose speculations and un- 
certain conjectures respecting what now passéd 
in the mind of Cromwell. All his subsequent 
life proves their certainty ; his fixed desire of 
the denomination, a king, his multiplied ex- 








of Cromwell as he journeyed from the scene of | duct he adopted was virtuous. 


periments, one for ever succeeding another, of 
la parliament. He believed the scheme of cog- 
He persuaded 

himself that be was seeking the substantial aod 
| lasting advantage of bis country. Algeruoa 
| Sidney bas left behind him the testimony, 
given after the death of Cromwell, that Le had 


| just notions of public liberty.” 


‘ It cannot, liowever, reasonably be doubted, 


that bis ambition came in aid of his reasouings, 
| and made him no dispassionate judge of the 


} 


| question before Inm. 


The man who desired a 


_crowo for himself and his posterity, must not 


much discourse with him, and St. John more | 


' 
| than the rest. 
in his place in the house, occasion was taken, 


doubtless with his concurrence, to bring for- | 


ward a motion to revive the question concern- 


ing an equal representation in parliament. 


The debate was fixed for the day following. 
‘Cromwell, with the discernment that scarce- 
ly at any time dese:ted him, saw that this was 
the vulnerabie side of the present administra- 
tion. While Vane and Bradshaw and Marien 





Members of whieh it was constituted, and Ire- | 


hesitated, fearful as they trod in so dubious» 


be aduiitted to be beyond the reach of the titil- 


The very day tbat he appeared | lations of vanity and the allurements of tempt- 


ation. 

‘He judged falsely. Whatever allowances 
are to be made for the delusions of a seeming 
virtue, it cannot be denied that no man eves 
went farther thaa he in arbitrary and lawless 
proceedings, in reuding the veil of the tewple, 
in insulting every thing that successive gene- 
rations had eli iu reverence, and in contunely 
poured down upon the virtuous sentiments aad 


intentions of his brothess of the state. He Oe 
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gau with being from conviction a_ perfect re- 
publican; and he ended with the desire to 
roike himself a king; and it is not probable 
that his creed would ever have been changed, 
it his private passions had not come in aid 
of the sophistries by which he was beguiled. 
What would have been the fortune of the com- 
monwealth, if he had not sacrilegiously over 
turned it, we do not know. With the result 
of bis proceedings we are acquainted. After 
seven years of unhallowed ambition, he died. 
He left his country a prey to the most furious 
tempest. 
the exception of a small handful of men, of the 
desire and the hope to achieve great things. 
He taught his countrymen to be incredulous 
to the name of public liberty. He prepared 
the way for all the profligacy, the inhumanity, 
the persecutions, and the infamy of the reign of 
Charles the Second. Well may we bespexk 
him in the words of the prophet, How art thou 
faiien from heaven, Oh, Lucifer, son of the 
morning !" 


The above shows Cromwell at the com- 
nencement of the alteration, which 
taking place in his views. Our next extract 


presents him to us, beginning his work in | 


earnest :— 


* At this period, the deliberations of the par- 
liament were abruptly brought to a close. 
Cromwell, as we have seen, never intended 
this assembly for any thing more than a cloak 
and a pretext for his ambitious designs. They 
had no authority, but that which he and his 
council of officers had imparted tothem. There 
was much of public virtue in this assembly ; 
they possessed no common portion of that wis 
dam and penetration into the spirit and con- 
sequences of social institutions, which might 
scem to qualify them to secure essential bene- 
fits to that age, and to ages which should sue. 
ceed. But they had no solid foundation to re- 
pose upon. ‘their courage was too great for 
their strength. 


He deprived the whole nation, with | 





Cro u weil had been deeply exercised in the arts 
of fraud and delusion some years before, in 
conjunction with one of the noblest of his con- 
temporaries, the republican Ireton. These arts 
were then practised, as probably both of them 
thought, for the most patriotic and disinterested 
purposes. Cromwell now called them into 
play for ends less unequivocal, aud that had 
moe in them of the alloy of selfishness. He 
suw that, to make clear work in removing the 
present assembly and leave no blotches behind, 
ie must endeavour to combine as many inte- 
rests in bis fivour as possible. 

‘Cromwell hud been, from his entrance into 
the army of the parliament to the coinmence- 
ment of the present year, alaiost as earnest and 


) thorough a reformer in sentiment, as any man 


Was | 


of bis nation. Nay, when the present parlia- 
ment sat dowa in the beginning of July, he pro- 
bably entertained, and professed to entertain, 
the same opinions respecting the corruptions of 
the law and of the church-establishment, and 
the inexpediency of tithes, as those which pre- 
vailed most in that assembly. But he now 
began to look about bi. He wanted friends ; 
and friends and partisans are no where so ex- 
peditiously and effectually got, as by combin- 
ing with great bodies of men, animated with 
one common interest. The clergy and the law- 
vors were deeply wounced, were exasperated, by 
the measures now in progress. The men of pro- 
peity, who had the presentation of benefices 
anuexcd to their estates, were equally irritated. 
Cromwell and these men had one sentiment in 
cominon, the desire to defeat the purposes of 
this assembly ; they, from sordid interest, or in 
a milder phrase, from the desire of retaining 
the provision for their families which had been 
handed down to them, and the emoluments of 
the professions to which they had been bred. 


Tibese different interests soon came to under- 


stand each other. Cromwell gave a secret in- 
timation to the lawyers, and the clergy, and 


) those who had the privilege of presentation to 


Without duly reflecting on | 


their inherent and indefeasible imbecility, they | 


aimed at changes and improvements, that 
wonld have demanded perhaps more than the 
authority of the most august, the most nume- 
rous, and the most authentically constituted 
parliament, to carry into effect. Yet it was not 
easy to see what they could do. If they had 


take no steps but such as are necessary to pre- 
pare the way for a legal representation, they 
would have been instantly stopped by Crom- 
well and his officers. The thesis was always 
at hand which had been acted upon by Vane 
and Bradshaw and Marten and the late parlia- 
ment. Ifa free representative is chosen, the 


ration, an-! freedom in thinking and religion, 
and many of those institutions which we most 
highly value, and for which we so earnestly 
contended with our hearts’ blood, will be 
thiown down, and trampled under foot. 

‘ Cromwell's design in calling this assembly 
was, by the actual experiment to show to his 


| words. 
| ings lead to the co-operation required. 


‘now tureatened their dearest interests. 


livings, that, ifthey would stand by him in his 
designs, he woutd conjure down the storm that 
Such 
compacts are even in some cases to a certain 
degree understood, without the intervention of 
The natural sentiments of human be- 


Crom- 


' well stood in need of the lawyers and the clergy 
said, We are not a parliament; and we will | 


and the patrons, and he enabled them to defeat 
their enemies. Having received from him so 
important a service, they felt inclined to benefit 
himin return 3 or, to put it at the lowest, their 
thoughts became mollified toward him, and 


i they could better endure to contemplate him 
'in the high office which he presently after as- 
\ sumed. 

king will be restored, the presbyterians, if not | 
the episcopalians, will seize the rule, and tele- | 


‘Cromwell was familiar with the arts of ca- 
lumny. By the most atrocious insinuations he 


_had undermined the character of the late par- 


. liament. 


Nay, so skilfully and perseveringly 
vad he done this, that a part of his charges has 
remained unrefuted to the present day. With 


| equal skill and equal success he pursued the 
_ character of this short parliament of his own 


fiiends and the public at large that they were | 


essentially unequal to effect the purposes that 
the general welfare demanded, and thus to in- 
duce as great a number of persons as possible, 
to make it their request and their wish, that he 
would assume those functions and that magis- 
tracy for the possession of which he so earnestly 
panied. 

‘ Ambition is a principle, which, if it finds a 
man honest, will perhaps never leave him so. 





nomination. 

‘He came to the firm resolve to effect their 
dissolution. But he did not judge it to be wise 
to effect it in the same manner with that of the 
preceding spring. With the republican parlia- 
ment which had governed England from the 
death of Charles the First, he deemed it a vain 
attempt to endeavour to dissolve the compact 
by which they were bound to each other. He 
therefore attacked them with plain force and 
undisguised defiance. Not so on the present 
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A meant ay 
occasion. It would have been strange indeed, 
if, in an assembly of his own nomination; he 
had not been able to secure to himself a consi. 
derable number of followers. In reality the 
parliament was almost equally divided between 
the immoveable advocates of reform, and those 
members whose decisions Cromwell could al. 
most turn and wind as he pleased. If he had 
desired it, it 1s extremely probable that, with 
his extraordinary talent of persuasion, and the 
means of corruption he might have command- 
ed, he could have turned the formidable mj- 
nority that now voted as he pleased, into a ma. 
jority.’ 





Little Plays for Children: the Grinding 
Organ, Dumb Andy, and the Dame School 
Tloliday. By Maria Evcewortn. Lon- 
don, 1827. R. Hunter, and Baldwin & Co. 


To those who are acquainted with Miss 
E-dgeworth’s admirable books for children, and 
there are but few, we presume, to whom they 
are unknown, it will be sufficient to say that 
this little volume is worthy of herpen. Indeed, 
these Little Plays exhibit far more talent, 
and will better endure to be read, than most 
of the dramatic pieces of the present day, 
The Grinding Organ displays much humour, 
and the denouement is very cleverly managed, 
and contains a very pleasant coup de theatre. 
Were the ideas on which the plot here turns, 
differently modified, and more expanded, it 
could not fail, we think, to form a very good 
piece for the stage. In the Dame School 
Holiday is introduced a little dandy, whose 
conceit, affectation, and arrogance, are quite 
amusing. The village clergyman’s children 
are about to get up a play on their father’s 
birth-day, and Mr. Felix Babberley, to whom 
we have just alluded, in order to shew his 
superior taste and knowledge of the world, 
expresses all due contempt for Edwin’s dra- 
matic essay. We shall extract a part of 
thisscene, where the author is rather facetious 
at the expense of a well-known playwright. 

‘ Philip. But will you, Felix, who have seen 
so many of these grand plays that have been 
acted in London, tell us what sort of things they 
are ? 

Felix, Ou! I could not make such children 
as you understand any thing about them. 

Edwin. But, perhaps, 1 could understand 
them. Try, will you? 

Felix. Really, I don’t remember exactly: I've 
seen so many, they are jumbled together in my 
head; and they are so like one another, theres 
no telling ’em asunder. There’s a —— good 
character in one—l forget which. 

Cherry. (Aside to Philip) Did you hear the 
word Felix said before gond character ? 

Felix. A good character, upon my ho- 
nour. There’s a man that’s a buck, and has 
been a tailor; and he’s always saying, Push 
on !—Keep moving ! 

Edwin. But is that all he says? 

Felix. Allthat lremember. You know one 
only remembers the good things. 

Edwin. Well; but I suppose he does some- 
thing that is very diverting. 

Felix Yes, that he does He tears his ca; 
and his father takes it off to mend it. 

Edwin. What, upon the stage? 

Felix. Yes, upon the stage: for the father 
was a tailor too, therefore it was quite in cha- 

; ; > s ds with- 
racter—quite natural. So the son stands 
out his coat; and whilst he is standing 10 tha 
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condition, a fine lady, with a great fortune, 
whom he is courting, comes pop in upon them ; 
and then he scrambles and shuffles himself into 
his coat, this way, (imitating) an! he or the 
father tailor, [ forget which, sits down upon the 
needle and pricks himself, and then all the 
house clap, and cry encore! encore! 

Edwin. But this is a farce, is it not? 

Felix. No, no, it’s a comedy ; surely I must 
know that have been in London, and have read 
the play-bill. The farce always comes after the 
play—do you understand? First, there is a tra- 
gedy, or else a comedy—do you see? and after- 
wards a farce. Now this did not come after. | 
wards, so it could not be a farce, you know ; 
and it could not be a tragedy, because there | 
was no killing; and it ended happily, so it 
must be a comedy. 

Edwin. But are all things that are neither 
tragedies nor farces, comedies ? 

Feliz, To be sure; what else can they be, 
unless tliey are operas ; and these are all sing- 
ing almost. 

Edwin. But all the new comedies cannot be 
like this, Felix? What other characters do you 
remember ? 

Felix. I don’t recollect any in particular ; 
but [ know in general there is always a dasher, 
a buck, a dandy; and he must walk this way ; 
aud stand this way ; and lounge this way ; and 
be must swear and slash about; and he must 
have a whip or a little stick; and his neck 
must be made as thick as his body with cravats 
over his chin—-that’s his character. 

Edwin His dress you mean. 


Felix. Well, but 1 tell you the dress makes | 


the character. 

Edwin. Oh, I did not know that. 

Felix. For sometimes a man that’s dressed 
in character makes the house roar before he 
utters a word. Then, there must bea fine lady, 
a flirt, a coquette; and she must be dressed 
too, in the tip, tip top of the fashion ; and she | 
Must Sture this way, Or put up her giass so; 


Must all be iu love with her,—I mean 

she has a large fortune; and ifshe has nothing, 
then some ridiculous old man, bobbling this 
way, must be in love with her, and she must 


Philip. Quiz him! what's that? 


| 
| 
| 
and every body, squires, baronets, and lords, | 





Felix, Pshaw! I can’t explain it—but every | 


quiz him. | 
| 


body knows—those that are not in the fashion, 
are quizzes; and all poor people, uncles and 


aunts, fathers and motiersin wigs, are quizzes, , 


and are always quizzed in the new plays; | 


Without them there could be no fun, 
you look so stupid, child? (to Philip).’ 
The preceding is a pleasant hit at the dra- 
matic taste of the day, or rather of the day of | 
twenty years ago; for we have now discarded 
not only the spirit, but the very shape of | 
comedy from the stage. There are also 
sundry other satirical remarks that are rather 
severe upon the so much vaunted morality 
of the stage, and the lessons it inculcates. -If 
there be any thing we are disposed to object 
to in these Little Plays, it is that some of the 
characters appear rather strained and exag- 
serated ; in other respects they are both enter- 
taining and instructive: and will certainly 


not derogate from the high reputation of the | 
author, 


Why do | 











The History of Ireland. By Jous O'Dris- | 
coL. 8vo. 2vols. pp.832. London,1827. | 
Longman and Co. 

IreLanp from the earliest periods of its his- 

tory has been a country of considerable in- 

terest, whether from the learning which once 


| 
took up its almost exclusive abode in this | 


farthermost island of western Europe, when | 
driven by savage herds of ruthless Goths from 
more congenial situations, or the succession | 
of unfortunate struggles, in which it has beea | 
its fate, either from internal dissensions or 
external aggression, never to have been com- 
pletely free, from the first English settle- 
ments, formed there in the reign of Henry 
the Second, to the present time. Divided 
as the country has always been in religion or | 
politics, at one time having the Romish form | 
of worship and subjection to the see of Rome 
forced on them, as was the case shortly after 
its first invasion by the English, and after- 
wards made to suffer political disabilities, for | 
adhering to that religion, is it to be wondered | 
at if discontent should have marked the pro- | 
gress of British dominion, and laid the 
foundations of those bitter animosities whieh | 
have disfigured the fair form of this beautiful | 
island ? | 

But however facts and circumstances may | 
be distorted at the period of their occurrence, 
and a false colouring given to them according 
to the bias of the party, these evils pass away 
with the times and causes which gave rise to | 
them, while the facts themselves and dates 
remain unchanged in the lapse of ages; it is, 
therefore, when the eye can look ungangreen- | 
ed at events, that the history of a country, 
more consonant with truth, can be compiled, 
and conclusions drawn, which, at the period 
the transactions took place, interested motives | 
prevent from being seen in their true light. 

The present is a crisis when every thing 
connected with Ireland is and ought to be of 
deep concern in every English breast. It is 
fortunately also a time when her situation 
and circumstances can be more dispassion- 
ately considered than perhaps at any former. 
period. It was, therefore, with no inconsi- 
derable anxiety we opened the present work, | 
but any apprehensions we might have enter- 
tained from the native country, and indeed | 
the name of the author, even if his previous 
essays had not been sufficient to remove them, 
were immediately dispersed, and we have 
had the gratification of perusing a work at | 
once of high literary merit, great discrimina- | 
tion, and sound judgment; and while its im- | 
partiality does honour to the discretion and 
good feeling of the author, it will prove, we 
hesitate not to predict, eminently conducive 
to the removal of prejudices, occasioned by 
misrepresentation on the one side, and the 
embittered feelings springing from supposed 
or at least magnified injuries, on the other. 
It would be premature to aniicipate any po- 
litical effects from this work until the appear 
ances of the promised continuation; the pre- 
sent volumes bring the history only down to 
the Treaty of Limerick, which term nated the 
civil war in Ireland, in the reign of William 
and Mary. 

The first invasion of the country by the 


| cident which fixes the destiny of nations. 


f 


‘The original settlement of the Pale was 
formed by accident; if we ean call that an ac- 
Phe 
expulsion of the Prince of Leigster from his 
territory,—his league, under the sanction of 
Henry the Second, with some Welsh noblemen 
and Norman lords, by whose aid he was re- 
stored to his chiefry,—these were the events 
which, in their ultimate consequences, brought 


_ about the political union of the two countries. 


‘The Prince of Leinster had been expelled 
his petty kingdom in consequence, though after 
a long period, of the forcibie abduction of the 
wife of O’Kourk of Breffay, and of various other 


excesses committed against bis neighbours and 


his subjects; but he did not owe his restora- 
tion entirely to his Welsh and Norman asso- 
ciates ; he had himself a very considerable 
party in his prineipality, and had always been 
a favourite with the lower classes of the peo- 
ple, who are easily induced to pardon the irre- 
gularities of the passions. The people generaliy 
direct their indignation against the violation of 
the natural affections, not against their excess ; 


_and Dermid, though guilty of many cruelties 


and outrages, was not unpopular. When his 
allies appeared upon the field, his partisans 
and dependents rallied round his standard, and 
presented so formidable a front to his enemies 


| that be was soon permitted to remain in peace- 


able possession of his dominions. Strongbow, 
the most powerful of his allies, married his 


daughter and only child, and succeeded to an 


Irish title and principality. 

‘But Strongbow was not merely an Irish 
prince, he was also a British subject. In the 
former character there was nothing to which 
the jealousies of the Irish could attach; while, 
in the latter, he served as a conductor for the 
first flowings of that power which was destined, 
in a course of ages, to spread itself over the 
whole island. 

‘ Strongbow, though an Irish prince, was a 
stranger in the country, and felt that his new 
title required the support of bis old allegiance. 
He could not forego British protection; and, 
under cover of that protection, the British 
power, in a new form, was extended gradually 
over Leinster; and, by similar means, crep* 
from time to time, into remoter parts of the 
island. Partly by force and stratagem, but 


chiefly by alliences, many of the great Engl) 


lords found means to establish themselves 1m 
various distant parts of Ireland, but more ag 
[rish tanists, or chiefs, than as English vassals. 
lu this manner were the great families of Fitz- 
gerald, Grace, De Lacy, De Burgo, and othes 


' tounded.’ 


The description of the celebrated defence 
of Derry is highly interesting and characteris- 
tic of the style of the work :— 

‘The defence of Derry has been much cele- 
brated; but never beyond, hardly ever as 
much, as it mented. Few sieges have had 
more effect upon the fate of nations; none ever 
displayed more heroic devotion and endurance 
on the part of the besieged. The resistance 
made by Derry and Limerick are both memors- 
ble in this war. Limerick is the more impoxn.- 
ant, and fills a lasger space in history. Burt 
tue fanaticism of the Protestant, always me 
energetic than the zeal of the Catholic, give: 
the interest of a sublimer enthusiasm to the de- 
fence of Derry. 

‘Walkers, (a Protestant clergyman selected 
by the mob for their governor,) had enthusiass 


y | of the highest kind; but be had judgment alse. 
| English, is thus accounted for by the author: . 


He was cali, discreet, aad fapatic, He poss 
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sessed that ascendancy over the people which a 

confidence in his good sense and his ardent | 
zeal were calculated to bestow. Assoon as the | no engineers to instruct us in our works; no 
excitement which occasioned his appointment | fire-works, not so muck as a hand granado to 


| . 

than they thought fit to leave it; that we had 

1 

| 
had somewhat subsided, he set bimself diligent- | annoy the enemy; nor a gun well mounted in 

| 

} 


but few horse to sally out with, and no forage ; 


ly to work to establish order in the town. He | the whole town ; that we had so many moutlis 
allowed the former governor Lundy, to escape, | to feed, and not above ten days’ provisions for 
in disguise, to the fleet. He permitted all un- | them, in the opinion of our former governors ; 
necessaly persons, that were willing, to leave | that every day several left us, and gave con- 
the town. The soldiers were assigned, every | stant intelligence to the enemy ; that they had 
raan, his place, and every regiment its proper | so many opportunities to divide us, and so often 
quarter at the walls; and a system of perfect | endeavoured it, and to betray the governors ; 
discipline and order was at length established. | that they were so numerous, so powerful and 
‘The Protestant clergy of all denominations | well appointed an army, that, in all human 
shared the labours of the siege in tueir turns; | probability, we could not think ourselves in 
and when the day's work was over, and their | less danger than the Israelites at the Red Sea. 
military tasks were at an end, they took their | When we considered all this, it was obvious 
places in the churches and conventicles. Then | enough what a dangerous undertaking we had 
the people crowded to their devotions, weary, | ventured upon. But the resolution and cou- 
indeed, with the toils and labours of the day, | rage of our people, and the necessity we were 
and fainting, perhaps, for want of sufficient | under, and the great confidence and dependence 
food, but still with the bigh excitement which | amongst us on God Almighty, that he would 
the perils and the importance of the occasion | take care of us and preserve us, made us over- 
ereated; and when the preacher poured forth | look all those difficulties.” 
his Jabouring heart at the feet of the great dis- ¢ This quotation from the diary of this singu- 
poser of events, the God of armies, and the | lar man, is admirably descriptive of the situa- 
ruler of the destiny of nations, tiie people join- | tion and condition of the besieged. Their de- 
ed in the prayer with a solemn enemy of vevo- | fence was conducted in the most unmilitary 
tion which those only know who bave been in | and irregular manner, but it was effectual. 
** peril of their lives” and in ‘the toils of their | Tiose who chose sallied against the enemy, in 
enemies.” what order, and with what accompaniment they 
‘The awful circumstances in whicli the city | pleased, and their sallics were frequent. The 
was pliced were inspiration to the preacher, | town was almost in ruins; the gates were often 
and fervent and undoubting faith to the congre- | open; and the besieged would scornfully in- 
gation. The “man of God” bad no need of | vite the attack of their enemy, and ask why he 
the ornaments of speech, while the thunder of | lost his powder upon the walls when the gates 
the enemies’ cannon roared round the walls; | were open to him? 
and the doubts of the sceptic, and the jests of ‘The high-wrought enthusiasm of the be- 
the scoffer, fied before the face of famine and | sieged seems to have deterred the Irish com- 
the rebuke of unrelenting misery. Though the | manders from the attack; and they resolved to 
piety of the citizens was exalted by the terrors | wait the slow but certain progress of famine. 








of their situation, and the feeling, perhaps, that | Perhaps tley remembered the almost similar 
they had rushed into their present dangeis | case of the siege at Kinsale, where their cause 


against the advice of those most competent to, was ruined by a precipitate assault upon the | 
judge wisely; yet they did nut escape the curse | starved army of the Deputy Mountjoy. But. 


which God seems to bave appended even to bis | the ease of Derry was unlike that of Kinsale. 
own worship, that nothing might be exempt! At Kinsale the British were completely en- 
from the general analogy of buman imperfee- | closed: they could receive no succour from 
tion. Violent disagreements arose as to the) without; and their final submission was ine- 
most acceptable modes of addiessing the Su- vitable. Derry was open to the sea, and might 
preme Leing. Some of the clergy denounced | be relieved, 
those as unworthy to assist in the dcfence of ‘James, tired of the siege, and of his ill suc- 
the town who refused to take the solemn ceve- | cess, soon quitted the lines, and returned to 
nant. Eut the good sense of Walker and others | Dublin, reproaching his Irish army with their 
appeased the tumult as often as it bioke forth, | failure before so fcebie a fortiess, and their in- 
and noserious consequences followed. | ferioity to the troops he bad been accustomed 
‘Thirty thousand fugitives fiom the neigh- | tocommand in England. le was, no doubt, 
bouring distiicts, exclusive of the garrison, | riglt in deeming them inferior. They were 
were shut up witiin the walls of Derry. Those | new levies. Offcers and men were alike inex- 
could render no assistance in the defence. The! perienccd in reguiar warfare, and bad never be 
besiegers were estimated at twenty thousand,| tore sat down before a fortitied place. Two 
When the rolers of this little republic looked | thirds of his whole force were irregulars ; and, 
aiovnd them vpou the multitude that were to above all, he had never conducted an army ex- 
be fed, and abioud upon the bost that cncom- | cept to defeat. 
passed them, even their utmest enthusiasm! ‘James, on his departure, committed the 
could haidly sustain their confidence, or their | command of his army to General De Rosen, a 
roost exalted piety preserve them jrem despair. | foreign officer of some reputation. Rosen 


‘“Itcid beget,” says Walker, some disor. pushed the siege with vigour, but with little | 
Cerameng us, and confusion when we looked | humanity. Every day increased the sufierings | 


about us, and saw what we were doing; cur! of the unhappy ganison. Disease followcd 
enemies all about us, and our friends running upon the rear of famine. Exhausted with in- 
away fiom us. “A gairison we had composed | cessant labour, perishing of hunger, sick from 
of a number of poor people frightened from | unwholesome and unnatural food, hope forsook 
their own hones, und seemed moie fit to hide them, and they surrendered themselves to de- 
themselves than to face an enemy. When we | spair, but not to the enemy. They could not 
considered that we liad no persons of any expe- ‘yet resolve to submit. 

rience in war among us, and those very peisons | 


that were sent to assist us had so little confi- ' were suddenly roused by the appearance of | et He still 
dence in the place, that tuey no sconer saw it ships in the lake bearing British ensigns. It} had sailed round to Lovgh Swilly- des 


Aaa ENS eS 
was a fleet of thirty sail, bringing troops, arms, 
ammunition, and provisions for the relief of the 
garrisou. The joy and exultation of the perish- 
ing people of Derry knew no bounds. It was 
to them a resurrection from death to life; from 
bondage to liberty. They gazed with ecstacy 
upon the ships as they continued their Steady 
course upon the beautiful waters of Lough 
Foyle; every heart beat Ligh, as ship after ship 
bore up, and displayed her white canvass to the 
anxious crowd, close wedged upon the ram. 
parts. Every voice whispered fervent mur. 
murs of thanksgiving to the God of the land 
and of the ocean, who never deserts his faithful 
people in their extremity, or consigns those 
who trust in him to the hands of their ene- 
mies. 

‘The Irish upon their side were equally at- 
tentive to the movements of the fleet. Hostili- 
ties were suspended as if by mutual consent; 
and the contending parties thought for the mo- 
ment only of the armament that was approach- 
ing. 

‘While the Irish officers debated upon the 
means or practicability of impeding the ad- 
vance of the shipping to the town, the inhabit- 
ants of Derry eagerly made signals to the fleet, 
indicating the extremity to which they were re- 
duced, and pointing out the proper course for 
navigating the lake. There was indeed nothing 
to impede the progress of Kirk, who command- 
ed this armament. 

‘On a sudden, the ships were observed to 
haul to windward, to the amazement of the 
garrison, and the surprise of the army outside 
the walls. What could be the meaning of this 
manceuvre’ It was soon explained; the ships 
were standing out to sea. Signal followed ra- 
pidly after signal from the dismayed inhabit- 
ants of Derry, and Kirk made no sign in re- 
turn. 

‘Meantime the Irish take their measures, 
Batteries are planted along the shore. Strong 
battalions are marched to the water's edge, aud 
line the borders of the lake where they approach 


the city. A boom of great strength, formed of 


timber, strong cables, and vast iion chains is 
stretched across a narrow part of the lake, and 


_made firm upon either shore. Whiie all this is 


transacting, the fleet was i1apidly passing out 


| 
| 
of sight. 

| ‘Faith and patience are the great founda- 


tions of the Christian religion; and though all 
are called upon to practise them, there have 
been few instances perhaps of a severer tial 
than this was to the forlorn citizens of Derry. 
When the hand is stretclied out to save and in- 
stantly withdrawn; when the time is come, 
and to-morrow will be too late, can the vietim 
be accused if he dies with murmurs upon his 
lip? 

‘ Baker, the governor, was dead: and death 
was now rapidly thinning the ranks of the be- 
roic gairison, more effectually than the sword 
of the enemy. Their food was dead horses, 
dogs, cats, rats, and all loathsome vermin. The 
extremity and horror of the famine had nearly 





dissolved all discipline and authority, Mur- 
murs for a capitulation began to be heard 
among the dying and ghastly crowd ; and were 
only suppressed by the fury of those who had 
become almost insane with their sufferings. 
| They threatened death to any who should pro- 
| pose or mention a surrender, while they were 
| themselves expiring and without hope. Ther 
| detestation of popery seemed to derive strength 


' 
} 
} 
| 
| 


‘While in this state of sullen stupor, they | from the decay of nature. 


‘They heard in a short time from Kirk ; be 
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talked of relieving them, but he spoke doubt- 
ingly. He assured thei that every thing went 
on well in England and Scotland for the Pro- 
testant cause, and advised them to huld out 
bravely, and be careful of their provisions. It 
was uncertain whether Kirk’s communicatious 
were not a cruel mockery. 

‘Rosen, in the mean time, finding the garri- 
son still obstinate, contrived a mode of attack 
which has made his memory infamous. He 
sent out detachments and collected some hun- 
dreds of miserable Protestants from every part 
of the north; and gathering them together in 
bis camp, he drove them under the walls of the 
town, there to perish of hunger and exposure, 
unless relieved by the surrender of the garrison 
James’s soldiers, we are told, executed the sa- 
vage order with reluctance, and even with 
tears, as they drove along the young and old, 
the helpless female, and the shrieking child. 
The garrison fired on tiie tumultuous and wail- 
ing crowd as they approached, mistaking them 
for enemies ; for though they had been threat- 
ened with this execution in case of longer re- 
sistance, they probably thought that so inhu- 
man a project woul! not be curried into effect. 

‘This mode of carrying a fortress by attack- 
ing the hearts of the garrison rather than their 
battlements, did not succeed, and seldom has 
succeeded. There have been several instances 
of it in Irish warfare, and upon both sides, but 
no instance of its success. There was nowa 
contest of cruelty between the garrison of Deriy 
and the besiegers. The former erected a gal- 
lows upon the rampart in sight of the Irish 
army, and brought forth the prisouers they had 
taken during the siege, threatening immediate 
execution, unless tie crowd under the walls 
were suffered to depart. These were dying fast 
of hunger and the weather, and in tueir last 
agonics, many of them conjured the soldiers on 
the walls to persevere in their defence, and not 
to regard their suiferings. So much stvonger 
is the love of the cause, whatever it may be, 
than the love of life, in the human bosom, 
when driven to extremity. 

‘But the noise of those barbarities having 
reached Dublin, James sent orders for the im- 
mediate liberation of the crowd suffering under 
the walls of Derry, and tlius this odious experi- 
ment failed. It was said that James acted un- 
der the compulsion of public opinion 3 and that 
he had beeu previously acquainted with whit 
had been done. But we should hope that this 
is not the fact, and that such a brutality is not 
to be added to the other inbumanities of which 
the king was undoubtedly gui'ty. 


' 





or ta eer os 


lengthened the sufferings of Derry from the | he was enabled to leave the capital in disguise, 


middle of June to the end of July. 


to follow them, and put himself at their bead. 


‘The ships approached in view of the be- | A squadron of cavalry also joined his stand- 
siegers and the besieged; but of the latter, | ard, and witb this slender but devoted littie 
more than half the eyes were closed in death | army, the young prince pursued his march to 


that had witnessed the former ineffectual at- 
tempt at relief. The Irish army bad taken 
their posts along the shore. The batteries that 
commanded the harbour were manned. The 
boom was made tight, and all was in readiness. 
As the vessels came within the range of shot, a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry was opened 
upon them from the Irish lines along the shore. 
They returned the fire with spirit, and conti- 
nued to advance. At length the headmost 
store ship approached the boom, and struck it ; 
the boom was broke, but the vessel went ashore 
with the violence of the rebound. Tue besieg- 
ing army shouted and prepared to board her. 
But the vessel tired all her guns, and extricated 
by the shock, she floated, and passed rapidly 
unto the city, followed by her companions. 

‘ The garrison of Derry Lad consisted of about 
eight thousand men. It was now reduced to 
less than four. The Irish army broke up sud- 
denly and retired. ‘Their loss is said to have 
exceeded that of the garrison,’ 





An Historical View of the Revolutions of 


Portugal, since the Close of the Pe ninsular 
War. 
(Concluded from p. 418.) 
Turre is much very interesting information 
in this volume, with regard to the present 
state of Portugal, and many of the causes 


i . ° 
| which led to it, are traced out with considera- 


Pie guiri- | 


son rather profited by this abortive and dis- 
garnson‘of Lisbon, aregiuicut Walch was view. 


graceful manceuvre. ‘They availed themselves 
of it to get rid of a number of useless moutis, 
which encumbered the town. 


Phese were min- | 


gled with tiie crowd outside the walls wien | 
permitted to depurt, and escaped with tuem, | 


and, at the same ti:ne, they took in some able 
men that formed part of the multitude. 


‘ .c , . » . 4 > . } 
This Was the Crisis of the fate of Derry,— 


and it was passed. 
fortitude and trust in Providence 


. Aiready re- 
lief was at land. 


The tumult of the retreating 


It was their last trial of | 


multitude bad hardly ceased outside the wails, | 


when turee slips were discoveied in the lake 
With all sails set, and steering for the town 


These wite two Store-ships laden with provi- | 


$10Ns, and the Dartmouth frigate, part of Kiik’s 
squadron. Kirk had learned that iis conduct 
at Derry had been heard with anger and asto- 
Nishment in England; and be hastened to avert 
the storm whicn lie saw was likely to overtake 
him. His dustar ijy or treacherous conduct had 


ble acuteness. The best part of it, however, 
are the considerations on the future prospects 
of the kingdom, from wia.ch, after yiving the 
following account of the king's well remem- 


; 
' 





the interior, proclaiming in every place an ab- 
solute king, but promising also, in the mo- 
narch’s name, a more equal constitution to the 
people. Unopposed, but receiving no accession 
to his force, he proceeded as far as Santarem, 
nearly fifty miles from Lisbon, and there learn- 
ed that a large body of troops was following his 
route, but whether as friends or foes he bad no 
means of ascertaining. On the 30th he found 
that the whole garrison of Lisbon, composed of 
some troops of the line, and the two regiments 
of police, were on their way to unite with his 
force, and place themselves under his com- 


mand; all but one battalion, the 18th, which, : 


at the instigation of two of its officers, had re- 
fused to quit Lisbon. For this last corps, a far 
more distinguished part was in reserve; that of 
rescuing the royal prisoners, and conducting 
them in safety to their liberator. 

‘ The Cortes were in dreadful consternation 
on hearing that the garrison bad marched off 


to Don Miguel, leaving them altogether de- - 


pendent on the fide.ity of this one corps, which 
formed the royal guard at the palace of Bem. 
posta. ‘They were not long allowed to calcu- 
late on probabilities; for about seven o'clock 
on the evening of the 30th, this regiment sud- 
denly raised the cry of * Viva el rey absolute!” 
Much confusion ensuea in the palace yard, 
and the appearance of the king was loudiy 
called for. His majesty, upon being informed 
of this, resolved to obey the summons, and pre- 
sent himself to the soltiery; but so doubtful 
appeared the event, that be frst called the prin- 
cesses, and took a tender farewell of them, ap- 
preheucing that some act of violence towards 


mee ree " —— > ¥ , ‘ | Qn : 
bered escape from the Cortes in 1823, we ‘himself would close these alarming scenes 


shall take an extract :— 

‘The festival which the Roman Catholic 
church celebrates under the titie of Corpus 
Chiisti day, is ovserved in Lisbon with great 
splendour. A giand procession takes piace, in 
Which the king, the nobi.ity, the military, and 
the religious orders all peiform a part. In 
tines of popular commotion, this day is muck 
dreaded, from the facility which it affords for 
working on the minds of the immense muiti- 
tudes then assembled. In this year, 1823, it 
wus tie general impression that a counter- 
revolution would then be attempted; and 
tie hopes aud ieais of all patties weie excite dy 
their ipterests or 


according as inclinations 
.) 


pointed. The 23id infantry was tuen in the 


S i \ ith p wticular SUsp.Clol Dy L1ie Coit ‘Dy isa 
well-known enemy to them system; for when 
every other corps tuere had declured tor the 
constitution in 15209, tiils battalion, under Ge- 
neral Victoria, Coutiuued 
ing tuet loyalty to the last. 
tiierelure resOived to move thei truin tue Ci- 


iss bitit lil, ipalut illie 


fue vovernment 


pital previous to the dieacded day 3; aud they 


} ’ lay - i 
were accordingly ordeied to marca for Al- 


ine ida biis pros eeding, winie it ¢€ Nadspel ii d 
the reguneut, buCreadseu Lheir CONUAGCHCEe, IF it 
pl univ suowed them wow mucu tuecy were 


feared vy tue Cortes, WHO lad Ceprive d iia 
dier 5S inpay Oo of the commun ly Defore Lacy is- 
sued their orders for the tnaich of Gis men, 

¢It was op the 26th of May that this regi- 
ment quitted Lisbon; aud tue intanie, Loa 
Miguel, aware Low fay Juiable to Lis view was 
this svent, rook lis measures With $O InUch se- 


ciecy and prompttude, that On tue same bigut 


Surrounded by bis household, he tuen presented 
himseifat a window, and was greeted with the 
loudest and most unanimous acclamatious of 
those without. The soldieis, with great enthu- 
siasm, Called out, ** we have resoived to jon 
OUr COimMlaACes, conude yourselt tO US, Sire, we 
will protect you; Go Oue slali dure to insuit 
YOur thiaje sty.” 


* kucouraged by such language, and per-. 


suaded by his atlenduals, who strongly pointed 
out the perl of remaining in Lisbon unguarded 
at such a desperate crisis, the King made aa 
extraordipary ettort, and ordered tue royai car- 
blazes 5 the piucesses Lastily equipped tuem- 
selves; und in less than a quarter of an bour 
the royal family was on its Jouraey, surrounded 
by the bayonets of the loth regiment, towards 
wow no iidividual dared to directa single 
taunt. They travelled that night as fur as 
Villa Franea, about twenty miles on the road te 
His majesty 
immediately ttom this place addressed the fel- 


Santarem, and tuere remained. 


lowing pruciamation to bis subjects tu tue ca- 
pital -— 

‘-¢{niabitauts of Lisbon! The salvatioa 
of thie peopie as ulwar's been to me 4 supreme 
and a s.cied law; this principie, whicno tag 
been my pride in the critical circumstances 
wherein Provi lene 
prescribes tue resolution, waich | bave to-day 
tuken with regret, to separate inyself from yor 
for some days, yielding to the prayers of the 
peop.e, und to tue Gesires Of the army whica 
uccOulp tutes Me, und tas preceded ive funa- 
bitunts of Lisbon, make yourselves easy; | 
will mever belie the love which | consecrate te 
you. -I sucritice myself for you; and in ¢@ 


: hus placed ine, tmperiousiy 


pels 
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short time your dearest wishes will be fulfilled. 
Lxperence, the wise instructress of nations and 
governments, has demonstrated in a manner 
very afflicting to me and fatal to the nation, 
that the existing institutions are incompatible 
with the will, the customs, and the persuasions 
of the greater part of the monarchy. The evi- 
dence of facts confirms these assertions; Brazil, 
that interesting part.of the monarchy, is torn to 
pieces; in this kingdom civil war has caused 
uie blood of Portuguese to be shed by the hands 
of their countrymen ; the danger of foreign war 
is Imminent, and the state is threatened with 
total ruin, unless the most prompt and effica- 
cious means are adopted to aveit it. In this 
afflicting crisis I act as the king and father of 
my subjects, to save thein from anareliy and 
invasion, by consolidating the parties which 
are hustile. To attain this desirable end, it is 
necessary to modify the constitution. If it had 
made the happiness of tle people, | would con- 
tinue to be its first guarantee; but when the 
majority of a nation declares itself so openly 
and hostilely against its institutions, those 
institutions need reform. 

**¢ Citizens! I do not desire, nor ever did de- 
sire, absolute power, and | this day reject it; 
the sentiments of my beart are repugnant to 
despotism and to oppression. I desire only the 
peace, the honour, and the prosperity of the na- 
tion. 

©“ Tnhabitants of Lisbon! do not fear for 
your liberties, they shall be guaranteed ina 
manuer which, while securing the dignity of 
the crown, shall respeet and maintain the 
riglits of the citizens. Meautime, obey the au- 
thorities, avoid private reveuge, stifle the spirit 
of party, shun civil war, and in a short time 
you shall see the basis of a new code, which, 
securing persoual safety, property, and employ- 
ment, duly acquired in auy period of the actual 
governinent, shall give all the guarantees that 
society requires, unite all wishes, and make 
the prospeyity of the whole nation. 

‘John VI. King. 
¢“ Villa Franca, May 31, 1823.” 

‘This document certainly was well calculated 
to sooth the minds of the people, who could not 
doubt the sincerity of promises which held out 
to them a near view of that object so desirable 
to the majority :—a reform of existing abuses, 
and the establishment of a well digested and 
impartial constitution, That such constitution 
never was given, assuredly reflects no credit on 
the author of these flattering promises.” 


The following observations are distinguished 
by great good sense; we heartily wish they 
miy be acted upon by those who have the 
tate of Portugal in their bands. 

* With such prospects in view, I must main- 
tain that England is bound to piess her coun- 
sels upon the Portuguese government in a way 
that, under other circumstances, she might 
hardly deein justifiable. All coersive measures 
are, of course, entirely out of the question; but 
there appears, in the character of the present 
rulers, reasonable ground to hope for a ready 
acquiesceuce in these friendly suggestions. 
The inufanta regent possesses every requisite to 
promote the happiness of the nation. Good 
natuial abilities, Quickness of comprehension, 
and kinduess of heait, distinguish her. And 
although the time approuches when she ougit 
to relinquish the regency, she must be kept till 
then frou the influence of those intriguing de- 
ceptiuns to which she is necessarily exposed. 
J say the princess ought, shortly, to relinquish 
the itgency; because, in all its beangs, the 


—— 


' gal tranquillized, the whole mass of the Portu- 


“Open supporters, there is a numerous and pow- 
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charter must be supported ; and in virtue of its 
express enactment, Dou Miguel will very soon 
claim the right of administering the govern- 
ment during the queen’s minority. Until he 
assume thut office, no lasting tranquillity can 
be expected in the country, his right being well 
understood, and his party too strong to be kept 
in subjection while the queen is a minor. To 
see him established in bis authority as regent, 
is our duty, when he shall have attained the 
prescribed age, and have bound himself by such 
obligations as may satisfy his brother, and the 
nation generally, that he will attempt nothing 
subversive of that charter on which his right 
is founded, and in support of which, we find 
ourselves called upon to assert his claims. 

‘ We must not be led into the error imagin- 
ing that, because, by the imposing array of our 
troops, rebellion is now smothered, and Portu- 


guese nation will therefore lay aside their long- 
cherished prejudices and partialities, embrace 
the charter generally, and blend their cuntend- 
ing factions into one, beneath the influential 
presence of our army of occupation. This will 
not be: gratitude is not a prominent feature in 
their character; and those who have the inter- 
ests of Portugal most sincerely at heart, do not 
always rank the highest in her estimation, by 
whatever labours and sacrifices they may have 
evinced the reality of their good will towards 
her. 

‘ Of the people, the majority, it is true, have 
now hailed the charter: yet, among its most 


eiful party who approve it no farther than as it 
protects them from a renewal of the scenes that, 
in 1824, threatened them with destruction. 
These, who were more peculiarly endangered 
by the attempts of the insurgents, most ardent- 
ly desired the interposition of England: but 
when they behold, through her means, these 
vengeful enemies rendered harmless, their 
former principles wiil re-assert themselves. 
Gathering strength from the rational share of 
just freedom afforded by the charter, they will 
begin to cry for more liberty than it allows ; 
aud they will regard, with increasing dissatis- 
fiction, those to whom they attribute the adop- 
tion of terms more favourable to royalty, and 
imposing a stronger curb on popular licentious- 
ness, than accords with their notions of a fiee 
governinent. 

‘Neither will the genius of intrigue forsake 
the opposite faction, however its Open mani- 
festation muy be checked by existing institu- 
tions, and by the barricr that intercepts the 
support of their arined auxiliaries. Sanctifying 
with the names of devoted loyalty and true re- 
ligion, the narrow prejudices and sullen bigotry 
of former ages, they will long for the re-esta- 
blishment of despotism and superstition ; look- 
ing forward to the return of their titular king, 
as to the appointed triumph of these their darl- 
ing errors. And, in fact, it is but too probable 
that, should Don Miguel be kept from the coun- 
try until he can no longer be restrained, the 
overthrow of those institutions which caused 
his annoyance, will become his object; and in 
rewarding their opposers he will not fail to seek 
the injury of all who supported them.’ 





Our author in some subsequent observa- 
tions appears to us inclined to carry his opi- 
nions, with regard to our interference, farther 
than is quite safe; on the whole, however, 
he writes fairly and judiciously. 





cAI 4 

TWO YEARS IN AVA. FROM MAY 1824, To 
MAY 1826. 
(Concluded from p. 422. 

Our author has given a very full descrip- 
tion of Burmah sports and domestic customs, 
The particulars respecting their music is ver 
interesting, especially, the fact related of the 
Blind Boy. 

* Shortly after our arrival at Prome we had 
an opportunity of witnessing some boxing and 
wrestling matches, exercises which the Bur- 
mahs are very fond of, and which they pride 
themselves much on excelling in. The chal- 
lenge is given by stepping to the front, and 
witb the right hand slapping tae left shoulder, 
at the same time taunting the opponent in 
order to excite him 3 the struggie does not last 
long, and when ended, no animosity remains 
between the parties. 

‘ Another amusement of the Burman youth 
deserves mentioning on account of its singu- 
larity. This is a game at ball, played by six 
or eight young men, formed in a circle; the 
ball is hollow, and made of wicker work ; and 
the art of the game consists in striking this up- 
wards with the foot, or the leg below the knee. 
As may be conceived, no little skill is required 
to keep the bal! constantly in motion ; and | 
have ofien been much entertained in watching 
the efforts made by the players to send the ball 
high in the air, so that it should fall within the 
limits of the ring, when it is again tossed by 
the foot of another. The natives of Hindostan 
are not acquainted with this game, but it is 
suid to be common amougst the Chinese, Ja- 
panese, and other nations east of the Ganges. 
But by far the most favourite amusements of 
the Burmahs are acting and dancing, accom- 
panied by music which to my ear appeared 
very discordant, although occasionally a few 
rather pleasing notes might be distinguished. 
The principal instrument used in the Burman 
bands of music is the kiezoop, which is formed 
of a number of small gongs, graduated in size 
and tone on the principle of the harmonica, and 
suspended in a circular frame about four feet 
high and five feet wide; within which the 
performer stands, and extracts a succession of 
soft tones, by striking on the gongs with two 
small sticks. Another circular instrument 
(the boundah) serves as a bass 3 it contains an 
equal number of different-sized drums, on 
which the musician strikes with violence, with 
a view perhaps to weaken the shrill, discordant 
notes of a very rude species of flagcolet, and of 
an equally imperfect kind of trumpet, which 
are usually played with a total disregard of 
time, tune, or harmony. Two or three other 
instruments, similar in principle to the violin, 
complete the orchestra. To Europeans, thee 
was not much to admire in tue sounds pro- 
duced by these instruments ; neither did our 
music appear to have many charms for the 
Burmahs, whom I have seeu present at the per- 
formance of some of Rossini’s most beautiful 
airs, and of different martial pieces, by one of 
our best regimental bands, without expressing, 
either by their words or gestures, the least sa- 
tisfaction at what they heard. 

‘In condemning, however, the Burman in- 
strumental music generally, I would observe, 
that some of the vocal airs have a very pleasing 
effect when accompanied by the Patéla. This 
is an iustrument made in the fantastic shape 
of an alligator; the body of it is hollow, with 
openings at the back, and three strings only 
are used, which are supported by a bridge, as 


{ in a violin. 
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+ | chanced one day to meet with a yoang Bur- 
man who had been stone blind from his birth, 
but who, gifted with great talent for music, used 
to console himself for his misfortune by playing 
on this species of guitar, and accompanying bis 
voice. When I expressed a wish to hear him 
perform, he immediately struck out a most bril- 
liant prelude, and then commenced a song, in 
a bold tone, the subject of which was a pro- 
phecy that had been current at Rangoon before 
we arrived. It predicted the appearance of nu- 
merous strangers at that place, and that two- 
masted ships would sail up the Irrawaddy, 
when all trouble and sorrow would cease ! 
Animated by his subject, his voice gradually 
became bolder and more spirited, as well as his 
performance, and without any hesitation he 
sung with much facility two or three stanzas 
composed extempore. 

‘Changing suddenly from the enthusiastic 
tone, he commenced a soft, plaintive love-song, 
and then, after striking the chords for some 
time in a wild but masterly manner, retired. 
I confess I felt much interested in this poor fel- 
low’s performance, he seemed so deeply to feel 





every note he uttered; particularly at one time, | 


whev be touched upon his own misfortune, | 


that it appeared Providence, in ordaining he 
should never see, had endowed him with this 
“ soul-speaking”’ talent in some measure to 
indemnify him. 

‘Toe Purmahs, generally speaking, are fond 
of singing, and, in some instances, I have 
heard many very good songs. The war-boat 


song, for example, is remarkably striking. The | 
recitative of the leading songster, and then the | 


swell of voices when the boatmen join in clo- 
rus, keeping time with their oars, seemed very 


beautiful when wafted down the Irrawaddy by | 
the breeze; and the approach of a war-boat | 
might always be known by the sound of the | 


well-known air. * ° ° 
‘{ have sometimes heard a trio sung in parts 
by three young girls, with a correctness of ear 


and voice which would do credit to others than | 


the self-taught Burmahs. Many little songs, 
amongst others that commencing ‘ Tekien, 
Tekien,’’ were composed and sung by the Bur- 
man fair in compliment to their new and wel- 
cone visitors, the white strangers ; but these, 
of course, aie long since consigned to oblivion, 
unless, they recollect with pleasure 

**—-the grateful breath of song 

That once was heard in happier hours ;” 
for it is very certain that the Burmahs consi- 
dered themselves quite happy, when enjoying 
the transient glimpse of liberty, and the ad- 
vantages of a just government which were of- 


fered them during the short stay of the British | 
, | the view of preventing the attack of dogs, who 
‘The Burman plays do not appear to be re- | 


army at Prome 


markable for the number of their dramatis per- 
sone. In most, there is a prince, a confidant, 


a buffoon or two, and a due proportion of fe- | 


male characters, represented by boys dressed in 
female attire. ‘Te dresses are handsome; and 
in one Which J attended, the dialogue appeared 
to be lively and well supported, as far as I 


could judge from the roars of laughter which | 
resounded tiom the Burman part of the au- | 


dience. One sentimental scene, in which the 
loving prince takes leave of his mistress, and 
another wicre, after much weeping and flirta- 
tion, she throws herself into his arms, were 
sufficiently intelligible to us; but some, in 
Which the jokes of the clown formed the lead- 
ing feature, were quite lost upon those who did 
not understand the language. The place chosen 
for the representation was a spot of ground out- 
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side of our houses, the beat being very great ; lofa priest at Rangoon was cmbalmed in this 


and here a circle was formed of carpets and 
chairs, lighted by torches dipped ‘in petroleum, 
which threw a brilliant flare around, though 
accompanied by a most unpleasant odour. 

‘ Dancing succeeded, and one or two young 
women were the performers; like the Hindos- 
tanee Nautch, it merely consisted in throwing 
the body and arms into numerous graceful and 
rather voluptuous postures; at the same time 
advancing slowly, with a short steady step, 
and occasionally changing it for a more lively 
figure. 

‘All this time the drums, cymbals, and 
clarionets were unceasing in their discordant 
sounds, and, before long, fairly drove me from 
the field.’ * * * ° e 

‘ We had often occasion to see, at Prome, the 
manner in which the Burmals inter their dead, 
as the cholera morbus, at one period, had occa- 
sioned great mortality. And since all our sci- 
entific resources have been tried in vain to 
check the progress of that fatal disease, it is not 
to be expected that the Burmahs should find 
their simple remedies efficacious ; but although 
their ideas on the subject must be rather rude, 
they are far from considering themselves unac- 
quainted with the art of medicine. 1 recol- 
lect seeing two or three apothecaries’ shops at 
Prome, and when we entered Denobiu, a large 
stock of medicine was found in the house of 
the physician-general. They have no preten- 
sions to surgery; and when talking of the 
bravery of the white people, said it was no use 
cutting offan arm, when a British soldier seized 
the summit of a stockade to assist himself in 


| setting over, for that he immediately made use 
5S n 9 


of the other; and that, after an action, the 
English doctors went about the field looking 
for the severed legs and arms, which they fast- 
ened on again! 

‘A good deal of ceremony attends a Burman 
funeral. The corpse is deposited in a curious 
coffin, three feet deep, covered with a profusion 
of cut paper, tinsel, and other ornaments, and 
borne on men’s shoulders. This is preceded by 
several priests, dressed in their yellow robes, 
with a black-beaded rosary in one hand anda 
fan in the other, who now and then chaunt or 
pray in concert with some of the attendants. 
The chief mourners sob, cry, and howl, ina 
manner that would reflect credit on the most 
perfect adepts in the mourning art of the 
Emerald Isle ; and a large concourse of the 
friends of the deceased forms a long string in 
the rear. 

‘On arriving at the place of interment, the 
body is either buried, when the gaudy coffin is 
placed outside the tomb, most probably with 


often scratch up the corpses; or else is buried 
with its attendant parapbernalia, and the ashes 
deposited in a grave. 

‘The Burmahs are not in the habit of erect- 
ing lasting memorials over the ashes of the 
dead; some few of the greater personages have 


mausoleums built to their memory, and some- | 


times a pagoda is dedicated in recollection of a 
lost friend or relation, but the practice is not 
reneral; and the consequent absence of mo- 
numents and tombs deprives the traveller of 
one source of gratification and inquiry, which 
is felt when contemplating the memorials of 
ages long gone by. Persons of very high rank 
are often embalmed after their decease, during 
which time the body is laid out in state in some 
kioum or public edifice; but this ceremony we 
had not an opportunity of viewing during our 
stay in Ava. I heard, however, that the body 
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manner, and that honey was the principal in- 
gredient.’ 


The account of Burmese superstition is 
also equally full and interesting. 


‘Tbe Burmahs, like the Cingalese, are Budd- 
hists, and devoted to the worship of Boodb 
Buddha, or Gaudma, who, in the Hiadoo my- 
thology, figures as the vinth Avatar or incarua- 
tion of the deity upon earth. He was the son 
of Mahadavee and Shooddhoduum, and, when 
young, went to school, taking with bim ten 
thousand other boys. On his arrival there, he 
began to instruct his master, who, umable to 
answer his questions, and astonished at his 
knowledge, ran and bid himself among the 
boys. Boodhu then commenced teaching his 
doctrines, and married no less than eighty-four 
thousand wives. The rest of his life was passed 
on earth in prayers and meditations ;. and be- 
fore he left the world, the gods came down and 
worshipped him. 

‘ Ward, in his work on the Hindoo Mytho- 
logy, states, that “ the Buddhists deny the truth 
of every thing invisible: they deny the exist- 
ence of the Creator, and say that every thing 
rose by chance ; that there is no future state, 
neither rewards nor punishments; and that as 
the trees in an inaccessible forest grow without 
a planter, and die without a destroyer, so the 
world springs up and dies as a matter of. 
course.” 

‘Gaudma is said to have existed two thou- 
sand four hundred years ago, and to have been 
a Brahman and a Gooroo, or teacher. At that 
period, the Boodh religion extended all over 
India; and although the Burmalis state their 
religion to have been originally introduced 
from Ceylon into Arracan, yet it is not unlikely 
the nearer connection with Hindostan, in 
former days, may have been the means of their 
assuming that faith; and that they merely now 
look up to the Cingalese as the heads of their 
religion, from the circumstance of Ceylon be- 
ing the only part of Hindostan where that faith 
is solely followed. In every part of India, re- 
lics of the Boodh religion are extant; and in 
the famous caves of Elephanta and Elora, to 
the westward, numerous images of Boodh are 
to be seen, representing him nearly in the same 
posture in which he is now placed by the Bur- 
mahs. Colonel Franklin, also, in pursuing his 
interesting research for the ruins of Palibotbra, 
discovered, near Bhagulpore, a colossal image 
of the Jains, the exact counterpart of the Bur- 
man figures of Gaudma. The sacred language 
of the Boodh religion is the Pali, which, to the 
natives of Ava and Siam, may be considered in 
the same light as the Sanscrit is to the Hin- 
doos. 

‘This text is solely known to the priests ; 


_and the legends of religion and history being 


written in it, the clergy, consequently, become 
the depositaries of all the lore of the country. 
Although once a most powerful nation, the lan- 
guage is now all that exists of the Pallis; even 
their name is forgotton, and it is with much la- 
bour and research that the probable site of their 
capital, Palibothra, has been fixed upon. 

‘It may be as well to mention the vague out- 
line of the bistory of the Pallis, which is all 
that has been elucidated respecting them, and 
relates that, about two thousand years before 
the birth of Christ, the empire of Hindostan 
composed four rich and powerful kingdoms, 
which, though virtually independent of each 
other, yet, for several centuries, acknowledged 
one supreme head in the sovereign of the miost 
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potent of the four nations, under whose autho- 
rity, they, in times of mutual danger, agreed to 
act. 

‘The nation of the Prachii Prasii, or Pallis, 
was the most powerful of these, and comprised 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Oude; 
and of this Baliaputhia, or Palibothra, was the 
capital. It was built by the Patriarch Bali, a 
few generations after the flood. Bali, accord 
ihg to tradition, came from the west, attended 
by his sons, Ang, Bang, and Kali, who settled 
in Bengal, uader the name of Baliputhras, or 
descendants of Bali. 

In the year 303, A. C., we find the first au- 
thentic connection of Palibothra with ancient 
history. At that time, Seleucus Nicanor, one 
of Alexander the Great’s successors, determined 
to attack and conquer India; but on crossing 
the Indus, found that Sandracotta, an Indian of 
low extraction, by bis talents aud bravery, had 
reduced all India to his sway, and was pre- 
pared to repel his invasion with an army of six 
hundred thousand men, and a number of ele- 
phants. Fearful of engaging so potent a prince, 
he agreed to retire on payment of five hundred 
elephants, and hiving conciuded peace, de- 
spatched Megasthenes to Palibothra, as ambas- 
sador. He remained there several years, and 
wrote an account of the country, which has 
partially been transmitted to us by Strabo, Ar- 
rian, and other writers. Palibothra was subse- 
quently overwhelmed by an irruption of the 
Ganges, and no traces of it now exist. Major 
Renvell and D’Anville suppose it to have for- 
merly stood on the site of Allahabad; and Co- 
Jonel Franklin thinks that the vicinity of Bha- 
guipore, on the Ganges, is a more likely spot. 
This however, is imimaterial; the nation no 
longer exists, nor is it known what caused its 
subversion 

* Itis‘evident that there is a connecting link 
between the Burman religion and that of Hin- 
dostan; butthere are several circumstances re- 
lative to the Burman, which would induce the 
supposition that some other tenets had been 
formerly inculeated; and was it not a very 
hazardous opinion, I should certainly be in- 
clined to think that there must have been some 
connection between Burmah and Egypt. 

‘Ju Ava, the constant ornaments of the reli- 
gious edilices are sphinxes, griftins, mermaids, 
and crocodiles, which are the exac t symbols of 
the religion of the Kgyptians. Neither the Chi- 
nese, Hindoos, or Mussulmans, employ the 
same emblems, and, consequently, it is not 
from imitating them that this custom has taken 
root. Does it not, therefore, seem strange that 
Ava and Egypt should have given the same 
ideal forms to different accompaniments of their 
religious emblems! and would notthis warrant 
the conclusion that some unknown cause exists 
for the similarity? Those immense masses of 
brick, the Dagon and Shoemad»oo pagodas, are 
totally dissimilar to any religious edifices in 
India, and approach, in idea, nearer to the py- 
ramids than any other relic of antiquity; but 
still, this is a very wild hypothesis, and one so 
little borne out by probability, that it scarcely 
bears discussing. 

‘The images of Buddha are always repre- 
sented with a smiling countenance, and his 
doctrines are very mild and beneficent. By 
them it is forbidden to slay any domestic ani- 
mal; but no restrictions are made on the gene- 
yal food; and the tenets of Boodh are further 
distinguished from the usual worship of the 
Hindoos, by the simplicity and purity of the 
offerings at the altar. 

‘ The priesthood, on whom the office devolves 
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of superintending the public worship, forms a | The interior of their convents is likewise very 


very distinct class, and may, in great measure, 
be compared to Roman Catholic monks. ‘Lhe 
candidates for this otlice commence their novi- 
ciates at an early age, and are not admitted as 
members of the holy brotherhood until they 
have undergone an examination. They then 
have their heads shaved, assume the flowing 
yellow robes, (the sacerdotal colour,) and take 
a vow of celibacy. 

‘The common name for the priests is Poong- 
hi, or Rhabaan. In the vicinity of each town, 
a number of kioums, or monasteries, are pre- 
pared for their reception, and there they assem- 
bie insmall fraternities, and devote the greatest 
part of their time to the education of the Bur- 
inan youth. 

‘ Their food is derived from the charity of the 
parish, and early every morning a certain num. 
ber of them are to be seen gliding through the 
streets with downcast eyes, carrying large Ja- 
panned baskets for the reception of food. 
are always very well plenished by the villagers, 


and contribute fruit, rice, curries, and other 
eatables, according to their means. This col- 
lection is aflerwards arranged properly in the 
convent, and distributed among the brethren, 
who ali dine at twelve o’clock. The priests 
are forbidden to receive money of any kind ; 
and all their wants being provided for by their 
parishioners, they do not feel the want of it. 

‘Being the only persons in the empire ac- 
quainted with the Pali language, they are the 
best informed class of the whole, and their 
principal occupation is to instruct the children 
in reading and writing. Tue schools | have 
always seen very well attended ; ; and instruc- 
tion being thus diffused gratis, it is very rare 
to find a Burmah who canuot read and write. 
What is still more singular for the east, is, that 
girls likewise participate in the benefits of edu- 
cation. 

‘In one respect the Poonghis differ totally 
from the ministers of religion in other countries, 


ior they never interferd in politics or affairs of 


State, and they appear to have but little influ- 
ence over the minds of the people. They are 
venerally quiet and unassuming, though of an 
inquisitive disposition, tempered by politeness 
I lave often atiorded them much amusement, 
when sketching a pagoda or convent, and they 
generally considered iny doing so a great com- 
pliment. 

‘One good regulation attending their vows 
is, that they may be cancelled; in which case, 
tuey throw off their robes and return to civil 
life, but the separation is final, and they Cannot 
again enter the priesthood 

‘Attached to the different kioums are a few 
women of a very advanced age, who peiform 
the menial offices of bringing water, and keep 
ing the house clean; but these are not bound 
by. any particular obligation. 

‘One or two of these decrepit old wretches 
remained at Rangoon when we captured it, 
and used to wauder about among the different 
buildings like so many guosts Jhey ran some 
risk of starving; but the soldiers having ob- 
served their forlorn state, gave a daily portion 
of their rice, and enabled the unfortunate be- 
ings to diag on their miserable existence. 

‘When walking, the Poonghis curry in one 
hand large fans with crooked black haudles, 
and these answer tue double purpose of fanning 
and shading them from the sun. In the otier 
hand is a rosary of black beads, which put me 
in mind of those used on the Continent; and 
this constitutes their sole attempt at ornament, 


' 


' 


‘These | 


| plain ; ; a mat forms their bed, and a smali pil- 
low the only other article of furniture. 

‘The kioums, or monasteries, in which the 
Poonghis reside, offer beautiful specimens of 
carved wood and gilding. They are erected at 
the expense of pious individuals, and being 
appropriated to the service of the divinity, are 
allowed to have four or five roofs, terminated 
by a piasath, or spire. Near Prome there were 
some very good kioums; and one in particu- 
lar, beyond the British iives, was remarkably 
handsome. ‘The roof rose five stories, richly 

carved and gilt, and supported by superb teak 
pillars, reaching from the ground to the sum. 
mit. At about. six feet from the ground the 
floor was laid, and two sets of stone steps af. 
forded an ascent to a fine balcony which went 
round the building. The interior was very 
lofty, the pillars gilt and japanned, and the 
ceiling either fluted or curved fantastically 5 the 
whole executed in a most superior and finished 


'style. In the centre of the house, a portion of 
who, as the priests pass their houses, run out | 





sual passer by: 





the tloor, equai in size to the area of the upper 
roof, was elevated about a foot above the other ; 
and on this were placed, without much regard 
to symimetry, a curious assemblage of gilt 
images of Gaudina, models of pagodas, Bran- 
miny geese in miniature, poles with streamers, 
and other toys. ‘the lower part of the room 
was appropriated to the Poongiis, who loungid 
there durmyg the beat of the day telling their 
beads; and two or three smaller compartments 
in the building were reseived for the purposes 
of eating and sleeping. Adjoining the veran- 
dah was a brick building, in the shape of a pa- 
goda, but arcued inside, and divided into small 
niches: there all the archives and books of the 
convent were deposited, under the apparent 
protection of two images of Gaudma placed 
Outside 

*itound the kioums a space of ground is ge- 

vcrally vailed in, and planted with various 

fruit and other trees, which, from their variety 
aud brilliancy of foliage, give the sacred groves 
a most beautiful appearance. There, blended 
together, you wiil see the palina Ciisti, cocoa 
nut, Palmyra tamarind, plantain, and many 
other trees of equal beauty, forming a most 
pleasing contrast to the sombie appearance of 
iue old wooden monasteries, and to the gro- 
tesque representations of devils, sphinxes, and 
griffins, which are always placed near the pa- 
godas and other religious edifices. 

‘in the neighbouiuood of all the kioums and 
pagodas, otuer smull buildings are erected by 
the care of the righteous, and are intended for 
the reception of the pilgiims who are Wavelling 
to pay their respects to any particular shrive, 
or, indeed, for the accommodation of any ca- 
in the same manner it is not 
uncommon to see, at the entrance of different 
towns and viilages, a litthe sued covering @ 
couple of jars of water, for the refresliment of 
tue Weary passenger. 

‘We had always free access to the kioums 
when occupied by the Poonghis; and they 
scemed to view our intrusion with perfect indif- 
ference, and did not in the least fancy the 
sanctuary of the gods polluted by our presence, 
even thougl we wore our shoes ; thus showing @ 
liberality of mind which does them much credit.” 


There is always something amusing in 
these accounts of the manners of people in a 
diflerent state of civilization to our own, and 
it wants only a little attention of the mind to 
make them the foundation of useful and im- 
proving reflections. 
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SiR WALTER SCOTT'S 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Continued from p. 429.) 
Arter the 18th Brumaire, the French repub- 


were not brilliant; towards the end of the | 
convention, there had been a falling off of | 

tated ‘taide i victories, and at that very epoch, Pichegru was | 
" Tae esti dos Wiehoiie Biverd heritage.’ betraying . ae by laying counter-revole- | 
Nominated first consul, then consul for life, | U07@"Y plots with the Prince de Conde. Con- | 
afterwards emperor, and, finally, emperor | stituted, at twenty-six yous of age, general-in- | 
and king, Napoleon ruled over France and } chief of an army, consisting of excellent of- | 
commanded- the whole of Europe. Who | ficers and soldiers, but who were in want of | 
then was this audacious spirit that had so | every thing, Napoleon assumed the command | 
long contrived to conceal, under a pretended | —— troops at Nice, and soon marked out | 
love of liberty, his real passion for tyranny, hee place among the greatest captains. He | 
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The military proceedings of the republic | knowing how to make auxiliaries of the peo- 


ple of Italy, by assisting them to establish 
their liberty; repressing revolts with firmness, 
unmixed with cruelty; sustaining the courage 
of his soldiers by proclamations, which, m 
spite of the criticisms of Sir Walter Scott, 
will remain durable monuments of military 
eloquence. An equally good politician and 
great captain, he knew how to accept an 
advantageous peace, and to resist the de- 
sires of the Directory, whose hostile projects 
might have compromised the glory of his vic- 
torious army. 





who broke with impunity all the promises he | entered Italy by the valley of Savonne, and, 
in a few days, dispersed, by prodigies of va- 

lour and genius, an army of above ninety : 
| thousand men. At Montenotte, Bonaparte | ened that capital, that Austria, filled with 
| overthrew the central enemy, and penetrated | alarm, a the armistice of Leoben, 
into Piedmont; at Millesimo, he separated | which was followed by the treaty of Campo 
| definitively the Sardinian from the Austrian | Formio, by which General Bonaparte ceded 
/ army; at Mondevi, the fate of Piedmont was | the Venetian states, whose ancient constitu- 
| decided : and the Piedmontese court, inalarm, | tion he had destroyed, to Austria, who recog- 
hastened to submit to him. nised the Cisalpine Republic, renounced the 
‘Thus Fortune, in the course of a campaign | Low Countries, and set at liberty General 
of scarce a month, placed her favourite in full | Lafayette, who for upwards of five years, in 
possession of the desired road to Italy, by com- | despite of the laws of nations, had experiened 
mand of the mountain-passes, which had been | the most barbarous treatment in the dun- 
invaded and conquered with so much military | geons of Olmutz. Thas finished this war so 
sil. He bad gavel thes battles over fe | lori for France. Italy was made fre, 
a loss of twenty-five thousand men in killed, on Maes ay raised to a god-like pinnacle 


wounded, and prisoners; taken eighty pieces ; ; 
of cannon, and twenty-one stand of colours; | ‘It was probably the happiest time of his 
life: honour beyond that of a crowned head 


reduced to inaction the Austrian army ; almost 
annihilated that of Sardinia ; and stood in full | Was his own, and had the full relish of novelty 
communication with France upon the eastern | to a mind which two or three years before was 
side of the Alps, with Italy lying open before | pining in obscurity. Power was his, and he 
him, as if to invite his invasion.’ Vol. 3, p. { bad not experienced its cares and risks; high 
109. hopes were formed of him by all around, and 
Orators, poets, and painters, vied in ce- he had not yet disappointed them. He wasin 
lebrating these first victories, ‘a medal of , the flower ot Youth, soe Baa * ey rt sage 
Bonaparte, was struck in the character of | of his heart. Above all, he bad the glow o 
t] ‘onaueror of the battle of Monte- | }oPe> Which was marshalling him eveo to more 
= Se is ., | exalted dominion; and he had not yet become 
| notte The face is extremely thin, with 


<ff aware that possession brings satiety, and that 
lank hair, a striking contrast to the fleshy | .1) earthly desires and wishes terminate, when 


square countenance exhibited on his later | faljy attained, in vanity and vexation of spirit. 
coins. On the reverse, victory, bearing | —yol. 3, page 321.’ 
a palm branch, a wreath of laurel, anda 
naked sword, is seen flying over the Alps: 
this medal, we notice, as the first of the 
splendid series which records the victories 
and honours of Napoleon, and which was 
designed by Denon, as a tribute to the genius 
of his patron*. Vol. 3, p. 114. 

After finishing with Piedmont, Bonaparte 
' continued the war with Austria. He crossed | 
the Po at Plaisance, and the Adda at Lodi; 
the latter victory, of which Sir Walter gives 


had made, and destroved every thing that | 


he had sworn to defend; whose venturous 
daring feared not to raise a new throne on 
those very ruins which were yet reeking with 


the blood of the ancient monarchy? Was he | 


the son of any of the powerful potentates of 
the earth? Had he conquered France, and 
was he followed by numerous armies? No. 
Napoleon was not descended from any prince ; 
born at Ajaccio, on the 15th August, 1769, 
he was the second son of Charles Bonaparte, 
a gentleman of obscure fortune, and of Ma- 
dame Letitia Ramolini. His youth evinced 
nothing extraordinary: educated in the mili- 
tary school at Brienne, and afterwards at that 
in Paris, he had scarcely made himself remark- 
able for any thing beyond his love of solitude 
and mathematics, and his devotion to the 
reading of Plutarch. Neither was he the 
conqueror of France. When the revolution 
broke out, he was only a second lieutenant of 
artiNery ; and being exiled from Corsica, by 
Paoli, for having fomented an insurrection 
in favour of the republic, he arrived at Tou- 
lon at the head of a battalion; unknown to 
fame, and with no knowledge of warfare but 
what he had obtained from books. Here it 
was that he first made himself remarkable, 
and his talents and courage procured him the 
rank of general of a brigade. His political 
conduct was long that of a Jacobin, and in 
one of his writings, which he published in fa- 
vour of the revolution, Le Sovper de Beaucaire, 
he showed himself to be a supporter of the 
principles of Marat. This piece was reprint- 
ed in 1821, and is easily to be procured, 
thouzh Sir Walter Scott asserts the contrary. 
Vol. 3, p 31. Thrown out of employinent 
by the fall of Robespierre, he seemed des- 
tined to languish in useless inactivity, when 
the events of the 13 Vendemiaire broke out; 


and being proposed to the convention, by | 
Barras, he saved that assembly from the in- | 


Surrectional movements of the sections, and 
acquired, from that period, an importance 
which surprised even himself. If he was not 


the conqueror of France, yet at the moment | 


when he usurped the sovereignty, he had 
vanquished the whole of Furope ; if not a 
descendant from any sovereign, he was, ne- 
vertheless, at the head of a million of sol- 
diers, whom he had a hundred times led on 
to victory, 

Whilst perusing the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of Sir Walter Scott’s work, which treat 
of Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy and Egy pt, 
but particularly of those in Italy, it is impos- 


It was when the French army was only 
about thirty leagues from Vienna and threat- 
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On his return to Paris, Bonaparte lived in 
obscurity ; loaded with honours, he seemed 
to seek only for retirement, and the better to 
conceal his ambitious projects, he avoided the 
gaze of the populace, associated himself with 
men of science, and aspired to academic ho- 
nours. Sir Walter Scott follows Bonaparte 
closely in all his triumphs: a warlike enthu- 
siasm takes possession of the mind in reading 
| of the dangers which he faced with so much 
| boldness at the bridge of Lodi; he exhibits 
| us all the details, and which was one of the | jim to us in the midst of troops whose con- 
| finest triumphs of the French arms, opened ! g¢aence he had won, and we are softened at 
| for him the gates of Milan, and obtained | the affecting scene of his soldiers shedding 
_him eighteen pieces of cannon and two thou- | tears of despair in having incurred his dis- 
| sand prisoners. The Austrian general, pleasure. He also exhibits him to us as 
| Wurmser, had just taken place of the Gene- deeply enamoured of Josephine, and the im- 
| ral Lteaulieu, and was himself soon after set passioned letters which the young conqueror 

aside by the Archduke Charles, and all three | o¢ Italy wrote to her in the midst of bis vie- 
were successively beaten at Castiglione, Ar- | tories” are eneentig to vba denen. 
cola, Bassano, Rivoli, &c. Displaying al-| Phe mind loves to dwell on these scenes. 
ways an indefatigable activity and a presence | The tenderness, anxiety, and jealousy ofa 
of mind which nothing could overthrow; stu- | joyer, which he expresses ‘= the followi 
dying, during every armistice which his victo- | letter, form a delightful contrast with the de- 
| ries procured, how to reap fresh conquests ; | pai) of dangers, triumphs, and glory which 


; 
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sible to withhold our just admiration. It * We have seen a collection of this series of me- | attended him in the campaigns of Italy — 


was during these first campaigns that the 


voung general shone with the greatest éclat. 


| dals, at Mr. Rolandi’s, in Berner’s Street, the same 
| bookseller who exposed for sale the manuscript Herbal 
of J. J. Rousseau. 





«« By what art is it that you have been able 
to captivate all my faculties, and to comcen- 
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trate in yourself my moral existence? IJtisa 
magic, my sweet love, which will finish only 
with my life. To live for Josephine—there is 
the history of my life. I am trying to reach 
you—lI am dying to be near vou. Fool that I 
am, I do not perceive that I increase the dis- 
tance between us. Wuat lands, what countries 
separate us! What a time before you read 
these weak expressions of a troubled soul, in 
which you reign! Ah! my adorable wife, I 
know not what fate awaits me, but if it keep 
me much longer from you, it will be insupport- 
able,—my courage will not go so far. There 
was a time when I was proud of my courage ; 
and sometimes, when contemplating on the ills 
that man could do me, on the fate which des- 
tiny could reserve for me, I fixed my eyes 
steadfastly on the most unheard-of misfortunes 
without a frown—witlhout alarm; but now the 
idea that my Josephine may be unwell—the 
idea that she may be ill—and, above all, the 
cruel, the fatal thought, that she may love me 


me sad, cast duwn, and leaves me not even the 
courage of fury and despair. 
to say to myself, men could not hurt him who 
could ,die without regret; but now, to die 
without being loved by thee; to die with- 
out that certainty, is the torment of hell—it is 
the lively and striking image of absolute anni- 
hilation; I feel as if I were stifled. 
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press, and has visited with his displeasure all | him, on being earnestly solicited to do so, 


whom he called Idéologues. An experienced 
writer has, in the 83rd No. of the Edinburgh 
Review, explained these hypocritical ma- 
nceuvres; and it is to be regretted that Sir 
Walter Scott has not availed himself of these 
valuable elucidations. It is also to be re- 
gretted that in his history of the events that 
took place in France about this period (1796 
and 1797) which relation is in most respects 
skilfully written, he often devotes a great 
number of pages to the description of a bat- 
tle, and dismisses the conspiracy of Babeuf 
in two or three lines, though this important 
event had nearly overthrown the Directory 
and replaced France under the tyranny of the 
Jacobins. 

The Coalition of 1792 and 1793 had been 


_ dissolved by the treaty of Campo-Formio, on 
the 17th October, 1797, and England was 


Formerly I used | 


| sp age weet Ray 
less, withers my soul, stops my blood, renders | the only belligerent power that remained 


Every thing seemed prepared for the inva- 
sion of this island, whilst, in reality, the Di- 
rectory, alarmed at the growing power of 
Bonaparte, had in contemplation the invasion 
of Egypt. Such an enterprise was worthy 
of the hero of Italy; his renown had been 


| acquired by war, and peace might have de- 


My in- | 


comparable companion, thou whom fate has | 
destined to make along with me the painful , 


journey of life, the day on which I shall cease 


parched nature will be to me without warmth 
or vegetation. 

‘« I stop, my sweet love; my soul is sad— 
my body is fatigued—my head is giddy—men 
disgust me—I ought to hate them—they sepa- 
rate me from my beloved. 

¢“¢ [ am at Port Maurice, near Oneille; to- 
morrow I shall be at Albenga; the two armies 
are in motion. We are endeavouring to de- 


stroyed the high opinion that had been 
formed of him. Thus, whilst the Directory 
saw in the expedition to Egypt, only a means 


od Eta ME aed ara Geo Ghia dhe cats seed ' of ridding themselves of a formidable general, 
D pos: yo : y el and a hope of attacking England through 


India, Bonaparte viewed it as a gigantic 
undertaking well adapted to his genius, and 


_as a new means for exciting the astonishment 


of mankind. He set out from Toulon wit! 


the fleet on the 19th May, 1798, subdued 
| Malta as he passed, effected a landing at 
' Alexandria, and a few days after saw his 


ccive each other; victory to the most skilful! | 
I am pretty well satisfied with Beaulien. If | 


he alarm me much, he is a better man than his 


predecessor. I shall beat lim, 1 hope, in gond | 
style. Do not be uneasy—love me as your 


eyes : 
more than yourself, than your thought—your 
mind—your sight—your all. 
give me,—I am sinking. Nature is weak for 
him who feels strongly, for him whom you 
love!” "—Vol. 3, page 327. 

But, with all deference to the romance- 
writer, the pages of the historian ought not 
to abound in such details. 
require from his pencil, forcible delineations 
of public life, political secrets, and the hidden 


heart. 
been aware of this fact; he devotes much 
space to well-known anecdotes, and he ne- 
clects to investigate the ambitious designs of 
Napoleon on his return from Italy. What 


was the object of that false modesty which | 


made him shun the acclamations of the po- 
pulace at the very moment when his pride 
was wounded at being assigned only the se- 
cond place in the fetes given by the Direc- 
tory? What was the cause of that exagge- 
rated love of science which made him avoid 
company and seek for academic honours and 
the society of savans; he who during his 
whole reign proscribed the liberty of the 


but that is not enough—as yourself, | 


Sweet love, for- | 


leet, which he had retained, completely de- 
stroyed by Nelson at the Waters of Aboukir. 
After beating the Mamelukes at the battle of 
the Pyramids, and overthrowing their au- 
thority both in Upper and Lower Exypt, he 
advanced into Syria, sat down before St. Jean 
d’Acre, and commanded the massacre of his 
prisoners, but not, as has been so often re- 
peated, the poisoning of his sick troops,—a 


-crime of which Sir Walter Scott ought not 


We would rather | 


merely to have expressed a doubt, but which 
he ought to have repelled the charge of, as it 
is completely contrary to truth. 

‘It is true,’ says the Abbé Montgaillard, 
‘that there was a question about administer- 


ing opium to those who had the plague, and 





views of statesmen, rather than pictures of { could not be withdrawn; it is-very true that 


domestic life and the softer passions of the | all the doctors and surgeons revolted at the 


Sir Walter Scott seems not to have . 


bare idea of employing such means ; and it 
is also incontestably true, that the execution 
of such a plan was impossible, since there 
was not a single grain of opium in the whole 
pharmacopia of the army. The fact is as fol- 
lows: an apothecary named Rouyer had 
been entrusted with care of the medicines, 
and with the task of removing them from 
place to place; instead of loading the camels 
with medicines, he loaded them with eatables 
and spirituous liquors, which he sold at very 
high prices. Informed of this infamous pe 
culation, Bonaparte commanded the apo- 
thecary to be shot; yet, notwithstanding the 
enormity of his crime, Bonaparte pardoned 
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After Bonaparte’s departure from Egypt, this 
surgeon, from a spirit of revenge, spread a 
report that the troops infected with the plague 
at Jaffa had been poisoned with opium, and 
that he, Rouyer, had himself administered it 
by the imperative orders of Bonaparte, and 
to save his own life, as his pardon was 
granted on this condition ouly. This calumn 
was received by Sir Sidney Smith (who no 
doubt was ignorant of the malicious inten- 
tions of the apothecary,) and was carefully 
propagated by the English with the view of 
aspersing Bonaparte, and rendering him 
odious. This is the real truth of the pre- 
tended poisoning of Jaffa. Nouyer became 
an apostate, and after the retreat of the 
rrench army remained in Egypt, where he 
died. We have, for upwards of two years, 
made the most scrupulous researches, and 
given ourselves up to the most rigorous in- 
vestigations, and after having consulted the 
authority and testimony of persons of tried 
probity and veracity, we assert boldly, that 
there never was any poisoning of the infected 
at Jaffa. The memory of Bonaparte ought 
no longer to be sullied by the charge of this 
crime.’—IListory of France, vol. v. p. 196. 

Bonaparte quitted Egypt after having con- 
quered an Ottoman army at the battle of 
Aboukir. Ile left General Kleber to com- 
mand tne army of the East, and crossing the 
Mediterranean, he landed at Frejus the 9th 
of October, 1799, at the very time when the 
’'rench arms (which had been for a time un- 
fortunate,) had regained their superiority at 
the battles of Berghen and Zurich, gained 
by Brune and Massena. ‘The march of Na- 
poleon from [’rejus to Paris was that of a 
conqueror. Ifis almost fabulous expedition 
had surprised and occupied the imaginations 
of every one, and had added to the renown 
which he had already acquired by the con- 
quest of Italy. Ifis arrival excited the en- 
thusiasm of the nation, and he imagined it 
to be the propitious moment for assuiaing 
sovereign power. Accordingly, in conjunc- 
tion with Sieyes, he made the attempt of the 
18th Brumaire. This event, which over- 
threw the Directory, and rendered Napoleon 
absolute master of the government, under the 
title of the First Consul, is detailed at great 
length by Sir Walter Scott. But this de- 
scription, although diffuse, is wanting in due 
effect. It is incorrect in some points, and 
incomplete in others. Why, for example, 
among the numerous officers who were ser- 
vile instruments of the general’s ambition, 
do we not observe the republican Bernadotte, 
refusing to unite himself to Napoleon, and 
even menacing his culpable projects. Sir 
Walter Scott shews him only for a moment, 
and then as submissive and resigned*; not as 
he is represented by contemporaries, out- 

* The above was already printed, when we ob- 
served, at the end of the 9th volume of the Life of Na- 
poleon, an appendix, in which Sir Walter Scott, 
speaking again of the 18th Brumaire, describes the 
courageous conduct of Bernadotte on that day; but 
he commits another error immediately after, respect- 
ing the conspiracies of St. Vannes, which, he says, 
were suppressed by Bernadotte, whereas It was Berna- 
lotte himself who was the head of them. Col. Mar- 
vot, then aide-de-camp to that general, and the bearer 
of his despatches, was arrested at the gates of Paris, 
and afterwards exiled to the East Indies. 
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rageous at the audacity of Bonaparte, and | 
indignant at the baseness of his companions | 
in arms. 

The time had not yet arrived for Napoleon 
to usurp alone the supreme power. The 
vare of his own safety, and the furthering of 
his ambitious views, induced him to take 
two colleagues, Sieyes and Roger Ducos; | 
but the yielding character of these second 
consuls left him absolute master of the state. 
Ife surrounded himself with a military force, 
which augmented every day; he caused the | 
coin to be impressed with his own image; | 
he raised rapidly to opulence his numerous 
family; he displayed that luxury and mili- | 


tary pomp which the officers already con- 


ingratiate himself with the soldiery, and by 
every means in his power consolidated and 
aggrandized his usurpation. The greater part | 
of the French people, fatigued with the weak- | 
ness of directorial administration, received | 
with pleasure a stronger government, al 
though it carried in its bosom the gems of | 
tyranny. Those who had but little foresight | 
expected from it the happiest results, and ap- | 
pearances at first favoured their hopes. The | 
revenue was conducted with greater regu- 
larity; the war of the Chouans was termi- 
nated, religious discord ceased, and victory | 
crowned for a second ‘time the French arms | 


sidered as their patrimony; he continued to | 


on the plains of Italy. The Austrian general | 
Mélas occupied all the north of this country 
with an army of 120,000 men; the republi- | 
can one, united at Dajon, did not amount to | 
more than 40,000. It was when General | 
Ott, the lieutenant of Mélas, attempted to 
invade Provence, that Napoleon crossed the 
Great St Bernard, entered Milan, gained the 
first victory of Montobello, and afterwards 
that of Marengo, which decided the fate of | 
Italy, concerning which we shall quote some 
details from Sir Walter Scott, to give a spe- 
cimen of the high talents of this author in 
stratogic sciences, and the vigour of his style 
in describing military operations. 

‘ Bonaparte’s disposition was us follows :— 
The village of Marengo was occupied by the 
divisions of Gardanne and Chambarthac Victor, 
with other two divisions, and commanding the © 
whole, was prepared to support them. He ex- 
tended his left as far as Castel Ceriolo, a small 
Village which lies almost parallel with Maringo. 
Behind this first line was placed a brigade of 
cavalry, under Kellermann, ready te protect the 
fi nks of the line, or to debouche through the 
intervals, if opportunity served, and attack the 
euemy. About a thousand yards in the rear of 
the first line was stationed the second, under 
Lannes, supported by Champeaux’s brigade of 
Cavalry. At the same distance, in the rear of 
Lannes, was placed a strong reserve, or third 
line consisting of the division of Carra St. Cyr, 
and the Consular Guard, at the head of whom 
was Bonaparte himself. Thus the French were 
drawn upon this memorable day in tl.ree dis- 
unct divisions, each composed of a corps 
@armée, distant, about three quarters of a mile 
in the rear of each other. 


_ ©The force which the French had in the field 
inthe commencement of the day, was above 
twenty thousand men; the reserve, under 
Dessaix, upon its arrival, might make the 
whole amount to thirty thousand, The 
Austrians attacked with nearly forty thousand 


| general—the Austrians in the bravery and ex 
| perience of Mélas, the French in the genius and 


ble to guess how many yet more important 


| The fine plain on which the French were drawn 


| tirely of light troops and cavalry, made a detour 


_danne, driven out of Marengo, endeavoured to | 
| lay formed in two lines in front of the village, 


their flanks sustained by battalions en potence, 


' but not so the broken troops of Victor on the 


round Castel Ceriolo, now appeared on the 


troops. Both armies were in high spirits, de- 
termined to fight, and each contident in their 


talents of Bonaparte. The immediate stake 
was the possession of Italy, but it was impossi- 


consequences the event of the day might in- 
volve. Thus much seemed certain, that the 
battle must be decisive, and that defeat mast 
prove destruction to the party who should sus- 
tain it. Bonaparte, if routed, could hardly 
have accomplished his retreat upon Milan ; 
and Melas, if defeated, had Suchet in his rear. 


up, seemed lists formed by nature for such an 
encounter, when the fate of kingdoms was at 
issue. 

* Early in the morning the Austrians crossed | 
the Bormida, in three columns, by three mili- | 
tary bridges, and advanced in the same order. 
The right and the centre columns, consisting 
of infantry, were commanded by generals 
Haddick and Kaine; the left, composed en- 





-—— 


round Castel Ceriolo, the village mentioned as | 
forming the extreme right of the French posi | 
tion. About seven in the morning, Haddick | 
attacked Marengo with fury, and Gardanne’s 


| division, after fighting bravely, proved inade- | 
_ quate to its defence. 
| danne, and endeavoured to cover the village by 
/an oblique movement. Melas, who command- 


Victor supported Gar- 


| ed in person the central column‘of the Austrians, 
/moved to support Haddick; and by their | 
united efforts, the village of Marengo, after 


having been once or twice lost and won, was | 
finally carried. 
‘The broken divisions of Victor and Gar- 


‘ 


rally on the second jine, commanded by 
Lannes. This was about nineo’clock. While 
one Austrian column manceuvred to. turn | 
Lannes’s flank, in which they could not suc- 
ceed, another, with better fortune, broke through 
the centre of Victor's division, in a consider- 
able degree disordered them, and thus uncover- 
ing Lannes'’s left wing, compelled him to retreat. | 
He was able to do so in tolerable good order ; 


left, who fled to the rear in great confusion. 
The column of Austrian cavalry who had come 


field, and threatened the right of Lannes, which 
alone remained standing firm. Napoleon de- 
tached two battalions of the Consular Guard 
from the third line, or reserve, which, forming 
squares behind the right wing of Lannes, sup- 
ported its resistance, and withdrew from it in 
part the attention of the enemy’s cavalry. The | 
chief consul himself, whose post was distin- 
guished by the furred caps of a guard of two 
hundred grenadiers, brought up Monnier’s 
division, which had but now entered the field 
at the moment of extreme need, being the ad- 
vance of Dessaix’s reserve, returned from their 
half day’s march towards Rivolta. These were, 
with the guards, directed to support Lannes’s 
riglut wing, and a brigade detached from them 
was thrown into Castel Ceriolo, which now 
became the point of support on Bonaparte’s 
extreme right, and which the Austrians, some- 
what unaccountably, had omitted to occupy in 
force when their left column passed it in the 
beginning of the engagement. Bonaparte, 
meantime, by several desperate charges of 
cavalry, endeavoured in vain to arrest the pro- 
gress of the enemy. His left wing was put 
completely to flight; his centre was in great 








disorder, and it was only his right wing,which, 
by strong support, had been euabled to stand 
their ground. 

‘In these circumstances the day seemed so 
entirely against him, that, to prevent his right 
wing from being overwhelmed, he was com- 
pelled to retreat in the face of an enemy 
superior in number, and particularly in cavalry 
and artillery. It was, however, rathera change 
of position, than an absolute retreat to the rear. 
The French right, still resting on Castel Ceriolo, 
which formed the pivot of the manceuvre, had 
orders to retreat very slowly, the centre faster, 
left at ordinary quick time. In this manner 
the whole line of battle was changed, and 
instead of extending diagonally across the plain, 
as when the fight began, the French now 
occupied an oblong position, the left being 
withdrawn as far back as St. Juliano, where it 
was protected by the advance of Dessaix’s 
troops. This division, being the sole remaining 
reserve, had now at length arrived on the field, 
and by Bonaparte’s cirections, had taken a 
strong position in front of St. Juliano, on which 
the French were obliged to retreat, great part of 
the left wing in the disorder of utter flight, the 


_ right wing steadily, and by intervals fronting 


the enemy, and sustaining with firmness the 
attacks made upon them. 

‘At this time, and when victory seemed 
within his grasp, the strength of General Mélas, 
eighty years old, and who had been many 
hours on horseback, failed entirely ; and he was 
obliged to leave the field, and retire to Alexan- 
dria, committing to General Zach the charge of 


, completing a victory which appeared to be 


already gained. 

‘ But the position of Dessaix, at St. Juliano, 
afforded the first consul a rallying point, which 
he now greatly needed. His army of reserve 


formed into close columns of infantry ; on the 
left was a train of artillery; on the right, 
Kellermann, with a large body of French 
cavalry, which, routed in the beginning of the 
day, had rallied in this place. The ground that 
Dessaix occupied was where the high road forms 
a sort of defile, having on the one hand a wood, 
on the other a thick plantation of vines. 

‘The French soldier understands better, 
perhaps, than any other in the world the art of 


rallying, after having been dispersed. The 


fugitives of Victor's division, though in extreme 
disorder, threw themselves into the rear of 
Dessaix’s position, and, covered by his troops, 
renewed their ranks and their courage. Yet, 


' when Dessaix saw the plain filled with flying 
_ soldiers, and beheld Bonaparte himself in full 


retreat, be thought all must be lost. They met 


| in the middle of tLe greatest apparent confusion, 
| and Dessaix said, “ The battle is lost—TI suy- 
| pose | can do no more for you than secure your 
retreat?” ‘ By no means,” answered the first 


consul, “the battle is, I trust, gained—the 
disordered troops whom you see are my centre 
and left, whom I will rally in your rear—push 
forward your column.” 

‘Dessaix, at the head of the ninth light 
brigade, instantly rushed forward, and charged 
the Austrians, wearied with fighting the whole 
day, and disordered by their basty pursuit. 
The moment at which he advanced, so critically 
favourable for Bonaparte, was fatal to himself. 
He fell. shot through the head. But bis soldiers 
continued to attack with fury, and Kellermann, 
at the same time charging the Austrian 
column, penetrated its ranks, and separated 
from the rest, six battalions, which, surprised 
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and panic-struck, threw down tbeir arms; 
Zach, who, in the absence of Mélas, commanded 
in chief, being at their head, was taken with 
The Austrians were now driven back in 
their turn- Bonaprrte galloped along the French 
6 You 
know,” he said, “ it is always my practice to 
sleep on the field of battle."—Vol. 4. p. 275, 


them. 


line, calling on the soldiers to advance. 


281. 


The number of combatants, the various 


chances of the battle, the imprudence of the 


Austrian general, who made himself too sure 


of victory,—all these details are given with 
clearness and exactitude ; but the author re- 


lates only a part of the memorable words ad- 


dressed by the first consul to his soldiers, who 
were staggered at the first successes of the 
enemy :—‘* You have receded enough for to- 
day,’ said he to them (not after, but before 
the defeat of the Austrians), ‘ you know that 
I always sleep on the field of battle.” Neither 
does he give sufficient importance to the 
movement of Kellerman : it was this general, 
much more than Dessaix, who gained the vic- 


tory. By one of those impulses on which 
the fate of battles sometimes depends, he 
threw himself with his five hundred cavalry 
into the midst of the Austrians, who pursued 
in confusion, and with unloaded muskets, the 
soldiers of Victor, who, together with that 
general, were completely bewildered, and this 
headlong charge decided the fate of the day. 


French amour propre, can never complain of 


the description of this battle, for doubtless it 
is the first time it ever received so flattering 
a camplimentas the following :—‘ The French 
soldiers understand better perhaps than any 
other in the world the art of rallying after 
Those only who 
were present at the defeats of Leipsic, Vitto- 
ria, and Waterloo, can tell whether ¢dis ex- 


having been dispersed.’ 


cess of honour is well merited. 





The Annual Peerage of the British Em- 
pire. 2 vols. 24mo. London, 1827. Mur- 


ray. 


TuHeEreE cannot be 4 doubt, however dry, su- 
perficially considered, the study may be to 
which such works as these call us, it is one 
But as to the volume 
now on our table, which we believe every ef- 
fort has been made by the authors to render 
correct, yet much in this respect remains 
for them to accomplish: and as the public 
has been pleased to sanction their labours al- 
ready, let them be encouraged to fresh exer- 
We cannot occupy our room with any 
detail of its plan: the work embraces the, 
parentage, births, marriages, and issues of 
all living members of each family descended 
in the male line: every member of a family 
occupies a distinct paragraph, and the whole | 
peerage is distinguished by its three grand | 
divisions into English, Scotch, and Irish. | 


not devoid of interest. 


tion. 


The arrangement is alphabetical. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Poesie del Conte Giorgio Guallelio, in 12. 
Pisa. 1827. 

Poetry is certainly calculated to awaken 
the noblest sentiments of the soul, but it 
would be insufficient for this purpose if, soar- 
ing always in the higher regions, it never de- 
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scended to paint the sweet and smiling affec- 
tions which spread so delightful a balm over 
the sorrowful vicissitudes of life. It is pleas- 
ing to wander through infinity with Homer 
and Virgil, but it is also pleasing to unbend, 
after these lofty imaginings, by reading the 
charming works of Anacreon and Catullus. 
The poems which form the subject of this ar- 
ticle belong to the latter class; they consist 
of fugitive pieces, pictures of society, and 
sketches of those fleeting and affecting emo- 
tions which excite the sensibilities of the soul 
without searching its depths: they are gene- 
rally written with elegance, and in a playful 
yet graceful style. Occasionally we meet 
with what might be styled negligence, but 
this defect is lost in the naiveté and ease 
which predominate. It is impossible to read 


them without smiling at the lively and amia- | 
ble sallies which escape in the heat of con- | 
versation, from a mind whose habits, like | 


those of a butterfly, are to fly lightly from 
object to object, without stopping long upon 
either of them. To give an idea of this, it 


ness of a Greek imagination :— 
Le Poéte. Quando tu mi desti il fiore, 
Io ti diedi in cambio il core ; 
Or facciam I’ opposto, o Dori, 
Col tuo core e id miei fiori. 
La Dame. Né per giglio né per rosa, 
Né per tutto I’ Elicona, 
Ai poeti il cor si dona 
Da chi piace amare in prosa. 
Le Poéie. Son gli amori in bocea ai vati 
Pia gentili e delicati ; 
Ma non o’ é pia bella cosa 
Che I’ amare in verso 0 in prosa. 
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ORIGINAL. 


PLLA LLL LS 
A NERVOUS WARNING. 
Au ! nothing for man’s torment serves 
So forcibly as weakly nerves. 
His health no mortal e’er preserves 
Who owns a set of ill-strung nerves. 
As vice from honour ever swerves, 











_ guages and literature of antiquity. 
rished in the last century, published works of 
great importance, and was particularly dis- | 





each line the sense could not be defined. | 
was sent to Mazzocchi, who, deeply versed | told him, that his Ara 
in the manners, customs, religion, and lan- ' within the next reign, 


So comfort flies from feeble nerves. 
He, then, who reason’s course observes 
Will guard religiously his nerves ; 
Which if he do not, he deserves 


All woes that spring from springless nerves—_ 
scarcely exceeding that which has been paid 


For mind and body their worst curves 
Receive eternally from nerves, nerves, nerves! 
G.D. 
ASTONISHING EXAMPLE OF GREAT 
ERUDITION. 
Mazzoccut was 2 Neapolitan priest, cele- 
brated for his vast knowledge of the lan- 





guages of these gigantic people who have dis. 
appeared from the face of the earth, studied 
the inscription very attentively, and then 
supplied, fom his own imagination, the half 
lines which were wanting, and made the epis 
taph complete and intelligible. Contempe- 
rary antiqu rians were more particularly sur- 
prised at lis daring and extraordinary inven- 
tion, from the inscription being extremely 
beautiful, and bearing eviderce that the ori- 
ginal author was a man of exquisite taste, 
whose doctrines were peculiar; but there 
were envious characters, who, while they pre- 
tended to admire the erudition of Mazzocchi, 
‘looked upon his work as a jeu-d’esprit found- 
cd only on hazardous conjecture, and whose 
historic truth it would be impossible to gua- 
rantee. Some years afterwards, in rummag- 
ing the same ruins, there was found, deeply 
buried among the rubbish, the other half of 
the marble of which we have been speaking, 
Public curiosity was awakened at this lucky 
chance, the inscription was immediately ex- 
| amined, and admirers of real talent saw with 


will be sufficient to transcribe the following | joy, and detractors with shame and confu- 
little dialogue, which breathes all the fresh- 


sion, that the half lines on this portion of the 
marble were word for word the same as those 
which Mazzocchi had invented, A sitting of 
the Academy of Archaiology was held to ce- 
lebrate this event, and the fame of it spread 
throughout Europe. 








FINE ARTS. 


LORD DE TABLEY’S PICTURES. 
Tue sale of this collection, as publicly an- 
nounced, took place on Saturday last, at the 
mansion of this universally esteemed personage 
so lately departed, and those specimens of the 
British school of painting, which had during 
a certain season, for several years, attracted 
crowds of admiring visitors, is now dispersed, 
never to be seen together again. 

The Literary Gazette, with its accustomed 





zeal in favour of our native school, suggested 
the purchasing of this collection to form part 
of our national galiery. We urged the ador- 
tion of the measure, but in vain. This we can- 
not but regret—the more deeply too, as this 
well selected and justly admired display of na- 
tional talent, has been disposed of for a sum 


for a single picture in the Angerstein gallery. 


ee 


He flou- | 


tinguished for his interpretations of the pa-_ 
pyrus and the monuments found in those ci- | 
ties which time has reduced to ruin. Among | 


some of the spoils which revealed the trea- , : 
school, namely, that the exertions which have 


sures of science and ancient grandeur, there 


had been discovered the half of an inscription | 


cut in marble, in Greek characters; the stone | 
so favorable to contemporary talent. 


was broken from top to bottom, so that, as 
there remained only the commencement o@ 


¢ 
It fected poor Wilson, 


It is some satisfaction, however, to know 
that under all the seeming adverse circum- 
stances attached to this premature disposal of 
so valuable a property, that the liberality and 
good taste of the purchasers of the respective 
lots, have left the estate considerably benefit- 
ed, as to the aggregate amount originally paid 
for the collection. Had the sale been three 
months earlier, the benefit would have been 
greater. Asit is, however, the experiment 
has proved, what must be gratifying to every 
enlizhtened and generous protector of our 


' done so much honour to certain enlightened 


} 
{ 


i 
{ 
' 
j 


personages of late, have wrought this change 


Heaven only knows bow it might have af- 
had some prophet fore- 
o would have been sold 


for four hundred and 
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seventy guineas! Perchance he might have 
smiled—Perhaps he might have wept. 





— a ee eS 


accommodations being 
prince's order. There is 


provided by the 
a board inscribed in 


As for Gainsborough, and his cottage- | the hall, forbidding the servants taking any 


group, with a noble lord for its possessor, at 
the princely price of five hundred guineas, 


yp te orecnoken of the eve ey eS : » 
had he been forespoken of the event, he would | formed, has nearly completed its Town-hall, 


have taken off his cap, the gay genius, and 
shouted —huzza! 

We honour the public spirit of the buyers 
on this occasion, and congratulate them at 
the same time on the value of their respective 
purchases. Nothing that has yet occurred, 
perhaps, is so likely to benefit this depart- 
ment of the fine arts. 
that which we fervently hoped, and really an- 
ticipated, that works of the native schools, 
thus judiciously selected, would on a transfer 
be eagerly sought at a considerable premium. 
Qur first rate artists do not overstock the mar- 


ket, and it is consequently no easy matter, | 


even now, in the encreasing competition 
among the great, to stock a gallery with the 
best productions of the native school. 

Hilton’s Rape of Europa at 300 guineas, 
is a prize. Turner’s Blacksmith’s shop, isa 
graphic treasure, well purchased at 140 gui- 
neas. The evening scene at Teddington, at 
135 guineas, is no lessso. As for the inimit- 
able composition with Dutch fishing-boats, 
we would, were we rich, count down upon 
its ‘* golden sands,” another four hundred and 
ninety guineas— yea, and another hundred of 
our honoured king’s pictures, for the group of 
fish alone, which glisten fresh in their native 
pearl, inthe morning sun. Three such pic- 
tures—where shall we seek their match ? 

Wilson’s Arno! what a display of art— 
whata colourist! Yet, when foreigners tra- 
vel hence—they inquire, where is the English 
gallery? The question has caused many an 
enlightened compatriot a blush. 
your worships, the naked Achilles, who has 
as much to do with the Battle of Water!oo, 
as with that of the Frogs and Mice, cost more 
(and no work of English art after all,) than 
these fifty pictures, which formed the gallery 
of the patriotic Lord de Tabley! 

We could declaim upon this subject until 
we had worn our single pen to the stump. 
But, what would it avail! If it were not 
cynical, indeed, we might observe, that the 
unfading wreath which the honoured late Lord 
had obtained by his affection for the arts of 
his country, has been purchased with all the 
consequent advantages to those whom he 
patronised, to the age, and to the country, 
for less than that which is often staked upon 
the chance of a die. 

Whilst upon this subject, we beg to observe, 
that we have just learned, that the Prince 
Borghese is in London. If this be true, 
could not the British artists, who have been in 
Italy devise some mode of complimenting 
this distinguished stranger. It might be 


offered in the shape of an address, perhaps, | 


by the many who have benefitted by his princely 
condescension, whilst studying in his palace 
at Rome? 


It has demonstrated | 





| douceur from the students. 


The public spirit of Manchester we are in- 


an extensive building in the Greek style, from 
the design of Mr, Goodwin. There are two 


niches in the facade, containing colossal sta- 


| tues, of two renowned legislators, Solon and 


King Alfred. On the top of the building is 
an emblematical group of three figures; the 


_centre describing, in the person of a female, 


| a mural crown. 


She is seated in a robe, and wears 
On one side is Commerce, 


the town. 





on the other Navigation, represented as male 


| 


| 


{ 
} 


! 


‘ 


Meanwhile, | 


| 


| 
' 
| 








figures, with their attributes. 
feet in height, and executed by Mr. J.G. Bubb 


The same artist is employed upon an ex- 
tensive allegorical subject, for a pediment to 
the centre of the vast range of buildings, 
erecting under the direction of Mr. Nurse, 
from the design of Mr. Nash, on the East 


side of the Regent's Park. This we believe 


will be the largest work of the kind in the 
British metroplis, the extent of the pediment 
being sixty feet, and all the figures of the 
group the size of life. 


Ackermann’s Repository of Arts.—The last 
number of this very popular monthly periodi- 
cal, supports its usual claim to that distin- 
guished patronage which it has so long expe- 
rienced. The department allotted to fashion, 
maintains its established character for novelty 
and taste. The figures are designed by Mrs. 
Green, a lady whose talent in minature por- 
trait painting, is certainly not exceeded, per- 
haps not equalled, by any contemporary artist 
of the sex. The mode, in the exterior adorn- 
ment of female charms, thus drawn from the 
highest authorities, diffuses, to every part of 
the empire, that taste which captivates in the 
provincial assembly ; and a travelling man of 
fashion sojourning at a remote town, on en- 
tering a country ball, may hence fancy Al- 
mack’s transferred to the brilliantly lighted 
apartments of the best inn, whether the sign 
of the Kings-head, or the Red Lion, or St. 
George. It is thus in the nineteenth century, 
through the liberal spirit of the publisher, and 
the improvements of the press, that taste is 
spreading far and wide, and the manufactures 
of the country flourish, and continue to be 
supported. These graphic works indeed, 
mainly contribute to the well-doing of the 


; empire. 








| 
| THE DRAMA. 





De a 


Haymarket Tueatre.—QOn Thursday 


| evening a new operatic farce, entitled The 


Rencontre was produced, which the author 
has contrived to render light and amusing, 
without any interest by ingenuity of plot, or 
'a scene that can be described as pathetic 
or farcical, and it is without a moral. The 
force of his wit (feeble and reprehensible) 


It may not be generally known, that it is | is levelled against those who decry duelling, 
not uncommon for ten or even twenty English | which is held up as indispensable among mili- 
artists, painters, sculptors and others, to be , tary men, without any demonstration ; and 
seen studying from this Prince’s renowned | the chief incidents in the piece result from 


These are nine | 
repulsive character, who is the unsuccessful 


_ 


steals a horse belonging to Colonel de Courey, 
and writes an apology which is entrusted to 
hissister, Madamede Merville( Miss E. Tree), 
who eventually induces the Colonel (Mr. 
Cooper) to give up his vows of celibacy in 
her favour. This said Colonel's livery-ser- 
vant is his bosom friend (M. Laporte), whose 
disposition is so unlike his master’s, that, 
instead of professing indifference or contempt 
towards the. ladies, he cannot live but in their 
presence; he is an important character in the 
drama, and finds a suitable object for his af- 
fections in Justine, a lady's maid (Madame 
Vestris).—There is also a Major Moustache 
(Mr. Williams) who has little else to do than 
manifest a constant readiness to fight, without 
any redeeming good qualities,—an ill-drawn 


rival of the colonel. To the music and the 
singing, therefore, and to Madame Vestris 
in particular, must be attributed the success 
of Lhe Rencontre. Most of the songs were 
encored, and the piece was announced for 
repetition, by Mr. Cooper, with general ap- 
probation. 








VARIETIES. 


A 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 


Ow the 5th of last month the royal family of 
Naples having repaired to Pompeii, a new 

search was commenced in their presence, and 

it proved one of the most fortunate which we 

remember. <A house was selected, of which 
a portion had been already explored, and in 
which part of a beautiful mosaic fountain, 
bordered with shells, had been already freed 
from the surrounding ruins. In the middle 
of the basin of this fountain rises a little co- 
lumn of marble, surmounted by a bronze 
figure, holding in its left hand a bird with 
expanded wings, from the beak of which the 
water was intended to flow into the basin. 
Near the fountain was found a little statue in 
bronze, sitting down, and holding a basket in 
its left hand, with a cap on its head: it ap- 
pears to represent a Phrygian shepherd, 
clothed in a short tunic, but does not belong 
to the place where it was discovered. Upon 
the pedestal is a bas-relief, representing a 
half-naked child lying down asleep, and hold- 
ing in its hand a little basket; the form of its 
vestments is extremely fantastic ; near it lay 
a vase overturned. The walls of the apart- 
ment are ornamented with elegant paintings, 
apparently representing the birth of Bacchus. 
In the court fronting the house is a furnace 
of oxidated iron, together with some frag- 
ments of bronze vases. In two rooms situ- 
ated on one side of the court a number of in- 
teresting objects were discovered, the most 
important of whichwere two strong bracelets of 


| gold, a little silver coin, several elegant bronze 


vases, and a very fine candelabra of the same 





metal. The king gave orders for the com- 
plete restoration of ‘the fountain, and the re- 
placing of all the shells which have fallen 
from its border among the surrounding rub- 
bish ; for the bronze statues to be tra 

to the Bourbon Museum, and earthenware 
models of them to be substituted for them ; 





collection at the same time; easels, and other | the escape of a duellist, who, to elude justice, | and, finally, that the walls which are orma- 
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i 
mented with paintings, and which surround 
the fountain, should be furnished with a roof 
to shelter them from any damage. 





Mademoiselle Garnerin ascended in a bal- 





loon with a parachute on the 30th June at 
Turin. When the balloon was at a great | 
height the intrepid aéronaut detached the | 
parachute, which descended a considerable 
distance before it opened, and dreadfully 
alarmed the spectators, among whom where | 
the King and Queen of Sardinia; she however | 
landed in safety, and was afterwards escorted | 
home in triumph. M. Garnerin, this lady’s 
father, made a similar descent in London 
several years since. 


Marim.—Admiration is a forced tribute, 
and to extort it from mankind (envious and 
ignorant as they are) they must be taken un- 
awares. It is the same in books as among 
public performers: if an author be only — 
to himself, he is always said to fall off. The 
blow, to make the same impression, must be 
doubled, because we are prepared for it. 

La femme est une rose, dont la fraicheur seduit : 

Le papillon s’y pose, s’eblouisse, et s’en fuit: 

Son humeur me chagrine, et je dis, avec dou- 
leur 

Faut-il que lepine soit si prés de Ja fleur? 

Madame de Stael and Bonaparte.—Madame 
de Stael did certainly desire to look into Bo- 
naparte ‘ with considerate eyes,’ and on one 

oecasion put his abilities to the proof, by 
asking him rather abruptly, in the middle of 
a brilliant party at Talleyrand’s, ‘ Whom he 
esteemed the greatest woman in the world, 
alive or dead?’ ‘ Her, Madam, that has 
borne the most children,’ answered Bona- 

arte, with much appearance of simplicity. 

isconcerted by the reply, she observed, 
that he was reported not to be a great ad- 
mirer of the fair sex. ‘I am very fond of 
my wife, Madam, he replied, with one of 
those brief and yet piquant observations, 
which adjourned a debate as promptly as one 
of his characteristic manceuvres would have 
ended a battle.—Sir Walter Scott's Life of 
Napoleon. 

The following solemn truth is happily ex- 
pressed ; the first verse being remarkable for 
the alliteration, in five words* out of seven 
that compose it:— 

Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Eterna vita janua clausa foret. 
* Aliique et iidem. 


— 
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UNIVERSITY NCTICES. 
OXFORD. 

July 7.—Degrees conferred :— Masters of Arts: Rev. 
E. Willis, Brazennose; Rev. G. R. M. Ward, fellow 
of Trinity; Rev. Z. J. Edwards, Rev. W. Harding, 
fellows of Wadham; Rev. T. C. Webber, Christ 
Church. Bachelors .f Arts: G.T. Rogerson, Lin- 
coln, J. S. Priestman, Queen’s. 

The Rev. J. H. Newman, M. A., fellow of Oriel, 
appointed publi examiner in Literis Humanioribus. 

Elected actual fellows of Wadham: J. Foley, B.A. 
of kin to the founder; Rev. Z. J. Edwards, B.A.: 
probationary fellows: F. Forster, B. A., of kin to 
the founder, Kev. H. Harding, B.A.—Flected fellows 
of Exeter: W. Falconer, B.A., Oriel ; H.R. Cornish, 
B.A., Corpus; G. Dawson, K.A., Exeter; W. Sewell, 
B.A., Merton; J. Fisher, Brazennose, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

July 3.—L. B. Dykes, B.A., of St. Peter’s, was elect- 
ed a foundation fellow; and J. Hogg, M.A., of St. 
Peter’s, was elected a bye-fellow of that society. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
The Hon. and Rev. M. J. Stapleton, to the vicarage 
of Tudley’cum Capel. 

The Kev. W. Evans, M.A., to the rectory of Pusey, 
Berks. 

The Rev. FE. Mellish, to the deanery of Hereford. 

The Rev. F. W. Bayley, Prebend of Canterbury and 
Rector of St. John’s, Margate, to a prebendary in 
Rochester. 

The Rev. Dr. Millingchamp, to the archdeaconry 
of Carmarthen. 

The Rev. J. Rudd, M.A., Vicar of Blyth, N.ham., 
to the Halloughton prebend in the collegiate church 
of Southwell. 

The Rey. J. Greenwood, M.A., head master of 
Christ’s Hospital, to the rectory of Gaines, Essex. 

The King has been pleased to present—the Rev. C. 
M‘Pherson, to the church of Tomintoul, or Toman- 
toul, Kirkmichael, Banff; the Rev. R. M‘Rae, to the 
church of Shieltack, or Shieldag, Applecross, Ross ; 
the Rev. D. Tullock, to the church of Kinlock Likart, 
or Kinlock Luichart, Conten, Ross; the Rev. A, 





TO READERS & CORRESPONDENIS. 
T. Rt. is under consideration. 

We thank A. T. for his very friendly attention, and 
shall take an early opportunity of profiting by his in- 
formation. We shall thank him for any more of the 
same kind. 


_ a> — 








Works just PusBiisnep: Nicolas’s History of 
the Battle of Agincourt, cr. 8vo. 21s.—Gen. Foy’s 
History of the War in the Peninsula, vol. 1, l4s.— 
Rambles in Madeira and Portugal, 9s. 6d.—Carring- 
ton’s Supplement to Modern Treatises on the Crimi- 
nal Law, 12s.—Michaelis on the Resurrection, 63. 6d. 
—Familiar Conversations for Children, 4s. 6d.—Llo- 
rente’s History of the Inquisition, 2nd edit. 153.—Pa.- 
yers on Naval Architecture, 22s.—Tennant’s Papistry 
Stormed, 7s.6d.—Stories from the History of Scot- 
land, 2s. 6d.—Dupin’s Mathematics, 8vo. 10s. 6d — 
Heber’s Hymns, adapted to the Church Service, 7s.6d. 
—The Burial and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, 6s. 6d. 
—Caroline and her Mother, 4s. 6d. 








CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION, 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 


PPE EXHIBITION of the SOCTETY 

of BRITISH ARTISTS, in SUFFOLK 

STREET, PALL MALL EAST, is NOW OPEN, 

and WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY Next, the 2Ist 

of JULY. D. T. EGERTON, Secretary. 
N.B. Admittance, 1s.—Catalogue, Is. 


Just published, in one very large vol. 8vo, price 13s. 
in boards, 


HE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, during the 
Reign of Edward the Sixth. 
By HENRY SOAMES, M.A., 
Rector of Shelley, Essex. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pall-Mall. 

Of whom may be had, the two former Volumes, 
(comprising the Reign of Henry VIII.) price £1. 10s. 
in boards. 

*,* Another Volume, which may be expected be- 
fore the Conclusion of the present Year, and which 
will carry the Work down to the Re-establishment of 
the Protestant Church under Queen Elizabeth, will 
complete the Author’s design. 








~~ 
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This day is published, crown 8vo. portrait, 7s. boards, 
TOVELLE di G. BOCCACCIO ; being 
a Selection from his Decameron, with Englich 
Notes and Explanations, fit to be put into the hands 
of youth, and especially those at Schools. 
jy M. SANTAGNELLO, 
Professor of Italian Language. 
Metastasio Opere Scelte, 2 vols. 12mo, 
post, 10s. 
Aneddoti e Novelle Classiche, 
boards, 4s. 
Cerutti Italian Grammar: or, Method of 
Learning the Italian Language, witb themes, 8vo. 6s, 
Revue Encyclopédique, No. 102. 
Le Globe, Nos. 40, 41, 42, a periodical 
work, published in Paris three times a week, and in 
London every Monday. 


London: P. Rolandi, Italian Library, 20, Berner’s 
Street, Oxford Street. 


18mo., 





This day is published, in 4 vols, 12mo. price £1. 4s. 


[NPRIGU Ek, or Woman’s Wit and Man’s 
Wisdom. By Mrs. MOSSE, 
Author of Bride and no Wife, &c. 

‘This is a sprightly novel of its class, the whole 
end and aim of the work being to display the fasci- 
nating powers of the tender sex, against the vaunted 
accomplishments of man. ‘The incidents are well 
contrived, the characters hit off with pleasantry; and, 
altogether, to the novel-lover, Woman’s Wit is a per- 
fect bonne bouche.’—Weekly Times, Sunday He- 
rald, &c, 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. 
(CHATEAU of LEASPACH; or, the 
Stranger in Switzerland. 

Printed for A. K. Newman and Co., London. 
The following willappear this Sammer— 

Fashiovables and Unfashionables, by Ro- 
salia St. Clair, Author of Highland Castle and Low- 
land Cottage, &c. 3 vols. 

Sidney Romelee, by Mrs. S. A. Hale, 
3 vols. 

Bride of Obeyda, and other Tales, by the 
Author of Montville, or Dark Heir °f the Castle, &c. 
3 vols, 

Manfrone, or the One-handed Monk, by 
Mrs. Radcliffe, 3rd Edit. 4 vols. a 

Romance of the Forest, by Mrs. Radclifie, 
new edition, 3 vols. 

Bandit’s Bride, by L. S. Stanhope, 3rd 


edition, 4 vols. 





This day is published, dedicated, by permission, to 
the Right Hon. Robert Peel, in twe vols 4to. with 

a Portrait by Finden, price #3. 12s. in boards, : 
HISTORY ofthe REGHT HON. 
WILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAM. 
Containing his Speeches in Parliament; a consider- 
able Portio: of his Correspondence when Secretary of 
State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affairs, 
never before published. With an Account of the 
principal Events and Persons connected with his 

Life, Sentiments, and*Administrations. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS THACKERAY, A-M. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, Booksellers Ex- 
traordinary to his Majesty, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
and St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
This day.—Second Edition.—Price ls. 

TRUE SPUYNX.—The whole impression 
of 3000 copies of the First Number of this New 
Sunday Paper, edited by Mr. BUCKINGHAM, hav- 
ing been entirely disposed of,—nearly the half of these 
being sold at the Office of Publication, 147, Strand, 
without including the Copies despatched by orders to 
the Country,—a SECOND EDITION has been sect 
to Press, and will be ready for Delivery THIS DAY.— 
This Edition is distinguished by a new feature In the 
title-head, to give it a more distinct and separate iden- 
tity, and is printed on a paper of a finer quality, be- 
ing that originally intended for the First Edition, but 
which, as stated in a notice to that effect, did not 
reach Town from the Paper Mills in time for the first 
issue.—The SECOND NUMBER wil! have a Coun- 
try Edition ready for the Post of Saturday Night, and 
a ‘Town Edition ready fur delivery by Four o’Clock 02 


—_—_—_—_ 
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London published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; tre ; unde 
Glasgow by ail Booksellers and Newsyenders ; and at Paris, by M. Malher & Co., Libraires, Pasyage Dauphine.———Printed by Davidson, Serie 
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